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Another noisy campaign is under way in the 
West over the expulsion of Aleksandr Solzhenit- 
syn from the Soviet Union. It is easy to under- 
stand the reasons for this campaign whose orga- 
nizers find it so much more convenient to see 
Solzhenitsyn in the Soviet Union, writing books 
and granting interviews to foreign correspon- 
dents in which he would continue to slander his 
country and his people while hypocritically cla- 
mouring for a right to state his views in public. 
In fact he had this opportunity and he took ad- 
vantage of it on several occasions. His book, 
One Day in the Life of Ivan Denisovich, and his 
stories, An Episode at Krechetovka, Matryona’s 
Home and his short story Just for the Good of 
It were published in the USSR. After Solzhenit- 
syn passed on from literary work to openly at- 
tacking the achievements of the October Revo- 
lution and to defending the monarchy, his writ- 
ings aroused protests and indignation among 
Soviet people. Therefore not a single Soviet pu- 
blishing house undertook to publish his works. 
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As is known, in his books, The First Circle 
and The Cancer Ward Solzhenitsyn displayed 
his anti-Russian, anti-humanistic sentiments. In 
August, 1914, which describes the beginning of 
the First World War, he lays claim to the role 
of discoverer in his own right. In actual fact he 
idealized the patriarchal land-owning system 
of old Russia. “Don’t think that life will sud- 
denly get better without the monarchy,” say 
the principal characters in his book. “It will 
get much worse ... No intelligent man can wel- 
come the revolution, because the revolution is 
one long orgy of madness and destruction. Any 
revolution lays waste to a country for quite a 
long time, instead of rejuvenating it.” 

“We have spent ourselves in one unrestrain- 
ed upheaval in 1917, and then hurried to bow 
in submission, and did it with pleasure... We 
deserve all that happened in later years,” 
says Solzhenitsyn summing up his thoughts in 
his The Gulag Archipelago. 

In his new book Solzhenitsyn presents his 
thoughts with stark clarity, not even trying to 
wrap them up in literary foil. Unlike his earli- 
er books, The Gulag Archipelago is a political 
manifesto aimed against the social order in the 
USSR, against socialism and humanity. 

The impression is that certain quarters in 
the West want to see this book reanimate the 
cold war. 

In The Gulag Archipelago Solzhenitsyn osten- 
sibly cites real facts. Actually he refers not to 
documents, but to rumours, anonymous letters 
and similar sources. 

Solzhenitsyn often camouflages his true 
thoughts with words about humanism, although 
actually his entire position is profoundly anti- 
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humanistic. For example, in The Gulag Archipe- 
lago he demands that one quarter of a million 
people in the Soviet Union be put on trial, and 
adds “maybe that would be enough?” He treats 
historical facts like an avenging angel who calls 
for reprisals against all those who do not suit 
him. 

The purpose of this collection of documents, 
articles, and statements by prominent Soviet 
writers, journalists and public figures is to 
help the reader understand how Solzhenitsyn 
has become a traitor, a political adventurer 
who openly challenges the achievements of the 
people of his country. 


In the RSFSR Writers’ Union 


The writers’ organization of Ryazan has 
held a meeting on the question of strengthen- 
ing ideological and educational activities. The 
participants in the meeting pointed out that 
with the intensification of the ideological 
struggle in the world, the responsibility of 
every Soviet writer for his work and social 
behaviour has increased. 

In this connection the participants in the 
meeting raised the question of Aleksandr Sol- 
zhenitsyn, a member of the writers’ organiza- 
tion. The meeting was unanimous in noting that 
his conduct was anti-social and radically op- 
posed to the principles and aims formulated in 
the Statute of the USSR’s Writers’ Union. 

It is widely known that in recent years the 
name and works of Solzhenitsyn have been ac- 
lively utilized by hostile bourgeois propaganda 
for furthering a campaign of slander against 
our country. However, not only has Solzhenit- 
syn never come out with a public statement 
about his own attitude towards this campaign, 
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but, despite public criticism and repeated re- 
commendations by the Soviet Writers’ Union, 
he has by certain of his actions and _ state- 
ments actually helped to blow up the anti- 
Soviet commotion around his name. 

On this basis, the meeting of the Ryazan 
writers’ organization passed a resolution that 
Solzhenitsyn should be expelled from the USSR 
Writers’ Union. 

The Secretariat of the Board of the RSFSR 
Writers’ Union has confirmed the decision of 
the Ryazan writers’ organization. 


Literaturnaya gazeta, February 12, 1969 


From the Secretariat of the Board 
of the RSFSR Writers’ Union 


As has become known from press_ reports 
the writers’ organization of Ryazan has expel- 
led Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn from the Soviet 
Writers’ Union. This decision has been appro- 
ved by the Secretariat of the Board of the 
Russian Federation Writers’ Union and has 
wide support among Soviet literary circles. 

Those who are familiar with the literary life 
in our country will not find the expulsion 
surprising. Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn’s attitude 
and his literary work are a long way from the 
principles and objectives of the voluntary union 
of Soviet literary workers. 

He has disregarded the just criticism of his 
colleagues and has made no objection to the 
use of his name and his works by bourgeois 
propaganda in its slanderous campaign against 
the Soviet Union. Furthermore, it is evident 
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from his actions and his statements that he has 
actually joined the opponents of the Soviet 
sysiem. 

During the last two years a number of let- 
ters, statements, manuscripts and other writ- 
ings by Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn have been deli- 
vered abroad through illegal channels. This 
material was published in thousands of copies 
in different languages, Russian included, by 
many foreign newspapers, magazines and pub- 
lishing houses, among them the Posev (Crops) 
and Grani (Edges), two white-guard, openly 
anti-Soviet publishing houses. 

This flood of publications, organized and 
directed by a clever hand, is accompanied by 
praises from bourgeois “Sovietologists” who did 
not have to try very hard to find vicious attacks 
on socialism and _ the Soviet way of life in 
Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn’s works. The Soviet 
Union’s enemies have elevated him to the posi- 
tion of “leader” of the “political opposition in 
the USSR” which they themselves have inven- 
ted. They even call Solzhenitsyn “prophet of 
the future.” 

It is noteworthy that the centres abroad, 
which engage in anti-Soviet activity, use Sol- 
shenitsyn’s works not only in their political 
struggle against the Soviet Union but also for 
financing the programmes of various subver- 
sive organizations, According to the Times the 
money from  Solzhenitsyn’s books is put on 
his account. Some publishing houses also sys- 
tematically remit some of it to the so-called 
International Salvation Committee fund, whose 
main objective is to fan hostility against the 
USSR and other countries of the socialist com- 
munity. 
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Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn’s “Open Letter” to 
the Writers’ Union of the Russian Federation 
clearly showed his complete disregard of civic 
duties and his shifting to the positions of the 
opponents of socialism. The letter is pretentious 
and full of denunciations and threats and pse- 
udo-theoretical arguments. And there is not a 
single preposition in it which has not been used 
in the ideological struggle against socialism. 


Apparently wishing to show that he deserves 
the title of “prophet” conferred on him by the 
West, Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn speaks on be- 
half of no less than the “entire humanity.” 

To judge by his letter, he sees nothing shame- 
ful in the fact that his work has become a 
weapon in the hands of our class enemy. He 
denounces the very notion of class struggle, in 
fact, jeers at it: “Should the ice of only the 
Antarctic melt tomorrow and find all of us 
drowning with the rest of humanity, under 
whose noses will you thrust your class struggle 
then?” 

The letter in which Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn 
accuses the Writers’ Union of intolerance, ad- 
ministrative abuse and hatred, itself breathes 
hatred and venom. It is full of expressions like 
“blind guides,’ “shameless,” ‘‘administrative 
tongs” and “hatred has become your element,” 
which he uses with and without exclamation 
marks. 

The letter contains the following statement: 
“You have expelled me in my absence and in 
great haste, without even bothering to send me 
a summons, without even giving me the four 
hours to come from Ryazan to _ be pre- 
sent.” 


This statement is utterly false. After the 
meeting in Ryazan Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn was 
officially invited to the meeting of the Secreta- 
riat of the Board of the Russian Federation 
Writers’ Union. Besides a message was wired 
to him from Moscow. 

Solzhenitsyn deliberately stayed away from 
the meeting. He himself disregarded the oppor- 
tunity which had been given him. The Secreta- 
riat acted in full conformity to the Statute of 
the organization. 

Solzhenitsyn writes, “You have openly shown 
that your decision had preceded your ‘discus- 
sion’ of the matter.” 

Let us try to get at the truth. There had been 
plenty of discussions. For instance, as far back 
as in May, 1967, the secretaries of the USSR 
Writers’ Union Board, G, Markov, A. Tvardovs- 
ky, S. Sartakov and K. Voronkov, had a talk 
with Solzhenitsyn. On September 22, 1967, 
Solzhenitsyn was present at the sitting of the 
Secretariat of the USSR Writers’ Union Board, 
chaired by Konstantin Fedin. Both times the 
discussion concerned Solzhenitsyn’s claims, his 
literary works and his actions. Proposals for 
his expulsion from the USSR Writers’ Union 
were voiced already at that September meeting. 
He was given ample time for consideration. It 
is on Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn’s conscience that 
he treats the facts so freely in an effort to pose 
as a victim of injustice. 

It would also be pertinent to note that there 
had been one more discussion in Aleksandr 
Solzhenitsyn’s presence before the decision was 
taken. That was the discussion at the meeting 
of the Ryazan writers’ organization. As a mat- 
ter of fact, on that occasion too Solzhenitsyn’s 
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only concern was that a “verbatim record” 
which, by his own admission, no one else but 
himself had taken, should get to the West as 
soon as possible. And it did get there and was 
published literally within a few days. 

Well, Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn has spoken. 
The mask is off, the self-portrait is complete. 
The “Open Letter” shows that he adheres to 
positions that are alien to our people and our 
literature and that his expulsion from the So- 
viet Writers’ Union was necessary, justified and 
inevitable. 

Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn holds that in its at 
titude to literary workers the Writers’ Union 
follows the rule “Hold him, do not let him go!” 
But why “hold him?” No one is going to do 
anything like that, even if Solzhenitsyn does 
plan to go where his anti-Soviet literature and 
letters are always received with such rapture. 


Literaturnaya gazeta, February 26, 1969 


Unworthy Game 


Re: The award of a Nobel Prize 
to A. Solzhenitsyn 


According to the foreign press and radio, the 
Nobel Prize Committee has awarded its prize 
in literature to A. Solzhenitsyn. 

In this connection the following communica- 
tion has come from the Secretariat of the Union 
of Writers of the USSR. 

As the public will already know, Western 
reactionary circles have long been’ exploiting 
for anti-Soviet purposes the compositions of 
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this writer, which have been illegally exported 
abroad and published there. 

Soviet writers have repeatedly voiced in the 
press their attitude to A. Solzhenitsyn’s writing 
and behaviour which, as was noted by the Sec- 
retariat of the Board of the Writers’ Union of 
the Russian Federation, conflicted with the 
principles and objectives of the voluntary asso- 
ciation of Soviet writers. Soviet writers have 
expelled A. Solzhenitsyn from membership in 
their Union. We know that this decision has 
been energetically supported by the entire pub- 
lic in the country. 

It is to be regretted that the Nobel Prize Com- 
mittee has allowed itself to be embroiled in an 
unworthy game _ pursued by no means in the 
interests of promoting the cultural values and 
traditions of literature, a game prompted by 
political considerations of a speculatory nature. 


The periodical Chasovoi (the Sentinel) that 
is published in Brussels has claimed, in a pom- 
pously worded statement, priority in nominat- 
ing Solzhenitsyn for a Nobel Prize. It further- 
more declares that if the nomination was se- 
conded by some West European writers, it was 
again directly responsible. 

Before, to assuage curiosity, we bother our- 
selves to find out what this Sentinel is, where 
he stands and whose interests he guards, we 
shall take the trouble of quoting from the 
above-named statement: 

“May we remind all that the Sentinel... raised 
this question a year ago. We circulated the ap- 
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propriate memorandum among well-known writ- 
ers in a number of European countries, includ- 
ing some in France.” And, more specifically, 
Mr. Orekhov, the Senlinel’s editor stresses not 
without pride, writers who further petitioned 
the Nobel Committee. 

Now what is this Sentinel and who _ is 
Mr. Orekhov? 

The qualification of this periodical may be 
reduced to three simple words—a _ vicious, 
white-guard publication. Moreover, we mean 
“white-guard” directly so, because Mr. Orekhov 
was not only an associate of Gen. Wrangel and 
Gen. Kutepov, but is convinced to this day that 
a monarchy represents the one and only fitting 
form of state structure. 

Mr. Orekhov, naturally, considers himself a 
“Russian patriot.” In this capacity, during the 
nazi invasion of the USSR. he bemoaned our 
victories since it was clear that “the defeat of 
the Germans would only strengthen Bolshevist 
power.” To this day the Sentinel publishers, 
who once collaborated with the nazis, cannot 
hide their chagrin that the American war-lords 
did not drop the atom bomb on the USSR in 1945. 
In the belief that all the ideological actions of an- 
ti-communism are so much fuss and _ pother, the 
Sentinel urges the ‘free world,” firstly the USA, 
to strike a ‘‘preventive blow” against the Soviet 
Union. 

Maybe, though, the Sentinel’s editor is some 
queer combination of a white-guard _ political 
dodo and a subile literary connoisseur? 

In that case, a notion of Mr. Orekhov's tastes 
will be provided by a Sentinel review of “On 
Alien Shores,’ a new book by a certain Pavel 
Nord. We shall take at random one of the quo- 
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tations published, upon which this review is 
based: 

“All white-guard Russia 

Is now up in strife, 

Presenting, throughout all 

Five continents, 

A model of zeal, 

In battling for life, 

That local 

rivals deeply resent.” 

Wow! “That local rivals deeply resent”. How 
exquisitely elegant! And how aesthetically sen- 
sitive the reviewer is when he so perceptively 
notes that these verses, and others like them, 
“have been written with unquestionable talent 
and in the style of classical romanticism”! 
Classical, would you believe it! 

Now, can one doubt that Mr. Orekhov and his 
magazine are the authorities in elegant litera- 
ture? That the Sentinel’s opinions just neces- 
sarily have to be taken into account by the 
venerable members of the Nobel Prize Commit- 
tee, too, let alone ‘‘some French writers’? 

Still it is our conviction that in the struggle 
for priority as to whom Solzhenitsyn ought to 
be firstly indebted for the prize, Mr. Orekhov 
may be in for a great disappointment, should 
a certain Madame Basquin dispute the pri- 
ority. 

Now we hear you asking what M-me Basquin 
has to do with it all and, generally, who the 
lady is. 

We shall now let you know. Thérese Basquin 
visited the Soviet Union not so long ago. Evi- 
dently it was her last visit because, as it trans- 
pired, she attempted to perform missions of a 
very shady nature in our country, moreover, 
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snapping up in passing Russian ikons, a com- 
modity that rakes in quite a tidy profit in the 
West today. 

Lately the lady has been proceeding with 
that activity for which she was hired, but now 
elsewhere. We mean the letters that she has 
been sending round the world on behalf of a 
society called “Art et Progrés” that exists in 
France. What are these letters about? Again 
about the vital need to award Solzhenitsyn the 
prize. In her letters she announces, not without 
a modicum of pride, that “in response to our 
appeal we have already obtained the signatures 
of several French writers,’ and she more spe- 
cifically urges Soviet writers to second “our 
initiative by spreading among writers and in- 
tellectuals the suggestion that a Nobel Prize be 
awarded to Solzhenitsyn, by making this point 
at gatherings and in private conversations and 
by petitioning the appropriate instances  indi- 
vidually and in groups.” 

Need one say that Soviet writers qualified 
this ‘initiative’ as it deserves, in short, as one 
more political provocation staged by anti- 
Sovieteers abroad. 

There is no doubt that M-me_ Basquin has 
preserved copies of her letters. Suppose, she 
desires to publicly announce her priority to the 
“Prize affair’ and contest the Sentinel’s claims. 
Who will arbitrate between M-me Basquin and 
Mr. Orekhov then? 

As the reader will have observed, our re- 
marks this time do not concern the Nobel Prize 
Committee directly. However, the facts speak 
for themselves. The Nobel Prize Committee has 
allowed itself to be involved in an unworthy 
game. 
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It has stated that it is concerned for literatu- 
re’s “ethical style.” However, it is perfectly ob- 
vious that in this case its members understand 
anti-Sovietism as the “ethical style.” Then eve- 
rything falls into place. Then it is easy to ex- 
plain why such characters as Mr. Orekhov and 
M-me Basquin “initiated” the nomination. 

It is characteristic that the Western press 
does not attempt to hide the political motiva- 
tion underlying the award of the Nobel Prize 
to Solzhenitsyn. Commenting upon the deci- 
sion, the London Times editorially stated quite 
bluntly that in the West Solzhenitsyn’s  wril- 
ing has attracted particular attention plainly be- 
cause of its political meaning. Meanwhile Sprin- 
ger’s Die Welt is still more candid. ‘The No- 
bel Prize award to Solzhenitsyn is,” it says, 
“a political demonstration.” 

But whom should the priority go to? To Mr. 
Orekhov? Or to M-me Basquin? 


Literaturnaya gazeta, November 14, 1970 


The Magazine “Stern” 


on the Solzhenitsyns 


At the end of 1971, the Hamburg magazine 
Stern carried a long article in connection with 
the publication in the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many of Solzhenitsyn’s novel August, 1914. 

A host of rapturous reviews and critiques 
appeared in the West. The magazine Stern, 
however, did not stop to consider the anti- 
Soviet trends of August, 1914 or to voice its 
approval of them. The Hamburg periodical ask- 
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ed itself a question which, by the way, has al- 
so occurred to some other Western publications: 
how much of an autobiography is Solzhenit- 
syn’s work? Or more precisely: how much does 
the work reflect the author’s lineage, upbring- 
ing and inherited views? The magazine manag- 
ed to dig up something really _ interesting 
there... 

Just what it was will be seen from an abridg- 
ed version of the Stern article which we publish 


below. 
* * * 


> 


“That was a churlish family,” says the Nobel 
Prize Winner Soizhenitsyn’s aunt, 82-year old 
Irina Shcherbak, about his relatives, once af- 
fluent landowners. 

Until recently Solzhenitsyn’s lineage was a 
mystery. The public record says: “Aleksandr 
Isayevich Solzhenitsyn, born on December 11, 
1918, in Kislovodsk, North Caucasus, in the fa- 
mily of a teacher.” This indicates that he is of 
lower middle class descent. But Irina Shcherbak 
knows better: Solzhenitsyn’s father, Isai, was 
the son of a wealthy landowner. When he mar- 
ried in 1917, he augmented his capital with his 
wife’s. His wife, Taisia, was the daughter of an 
important landowner named Zakhar Shcher- 
bak. 

Solzhenitsyn’s mother grew up in a palatial 
manor house. Her brother, Roman, made a 
good match—his wife Irina had inherited her 
father’s millions. She was the richest of them; 
and since she gave all her money to her hus- 
band, he could pose as a feudal lord. 

It is with nostalgia that Irina recalls her life 
before the First World War, when _ together 
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with her husband she made long trips abroad. 
In Stuttgart they visited the Deimler works and 
bought a cigar-shaped sports car in which 
Roman planned to take part in a Moscow-Peters- 
burg motor race. He already owned a Rolls 
Royce—one of the nine in allt Russia. During 
the war Grand Prince Nicholas Nicholayevich. 
Supreme Commander-in-Chief, commandeered 
the luxurious car for his personal use. 

In 1956, upon his return from exile, Sol- 
zhenitsyn visited his aunt Irina in Georgiyevsk, 
and for days on end made her tell him their 
family history. A part of what she had told 
him got into the pages of August, 1914. 

Roman and Irina lived on the estate which 
belonged to Solzhenitsyn’s grandfather whom 
the author calls Tokmak, and not Shcherbak, in 
his book. 

Ksenia in the book is Solzhenitsyn’s mother, 
Taisia. He writes about her: 

“When Ksenia came home for the holidays, 
she was horrified at the atmosphere of ill-breed- 
ing in the family. On one _ occasion’ she 
brought her friend Sonya with her (a Jewish 
girl). Through her eyes she felt even more keen- 
ly all that uncouth primitiveness, and she burnt 
with shame.” 

Old Shcherbak was a wife-beater, and, when 
arguing with his son Roman, often reached for 
a knife. 

Irina did not like that family of which she 
had become a member through her father’s 
will. “It was a churlish family,’ she says in 
her reminiscences which she wrote for her fa- 
med nephew to whom she had not managed to 
tell everything during his brief visits. Solzhenit- 
syn never came for the manuscript. Therefore, 
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she gave it to Stern. “Our landowners,” she 
writes, “lived like swine—heavy drinking, card 
games, dissipation, licentiousness. . .” 

Solzhenitsyn’s parents became man and wife 
in 1917 at the front where his father, then a 
young officer, fought. In 1918 he returned to his 
farmstead in the village of Sablya. One day 
Irina received a telegram from Solzhenitsyn’s 
mother, Taisia, which said: “Isai dying.” 

Irina and her husband came at once, and 
visited Solzhenitsyn’s father who was mortally 
wounded and in hospital. The official report 
said ‘an accident while hunting,” but apparent- 
ly it was attempted suicide. A few minutes be- 
fore he passed away he told Irina: “Take care 
of my son. I’m sure it will be a son.” Taisia 
was in her third month of pregnancy. 

Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn was born in his 
aunt Irina’s house. The family’s entire property 
had been confiscated by the Reds. Taisia made 
a poor living working as a typist in Rostov. Un- 
cle Roman drove a bus. After his death in 1944 
Irina was left without any means of livelihood. 

It is with a measure of bitterness that Irina 
Shcherbak recalls her last meeting with her fa- 
med nephew. It was in 1970. Solzhenitsyn had 
invited his aunt to visit him in Ryazan and sent 
her money for the train ticket. “When I came 
out of the carriage,’ the old woman recalls, “I 
saw Alex and Natasha disappear into the ter- 
minus building and hide there. In my old clo- 
thes I must have looked too homely. They were 
ashamed of me. If I had had the money I would 
have gone home at once. But I had only 20 
kopecks left.” 

Irina Shcherbak emphatically does not agree 
that Solzhenitsyn, who in 1969 was expelled 
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from the Soviet Wrilers’ Union and since then 
has not been able to publish a single line in the 
Soviet Union, is living in abject poverty. “They 
ran their home like a wealthy bourgeois fami- 
ly,” she confides. (Solzhenitsyn’s royalties in the 
West had made him a fortune of several mil 
lions). “They made regular trips to Moscow— 
to the theatre or the cinema.” 

Originally Irina planned to spend _ three 
months in Ryazan. She went back home, how- 
ever, seventeen days later. In one of her last 
letters to her famed nephew she wrote: 

“Alex, you are ill-disposed to me. And | 
have before my eyes the same boy whom I 
liked to carry in my arms so much.” 


Literaturnaya gazeta could not be farther 
from the notion of tracing a vulgar sociological 
connection between a man’s descent, the envi- 
ronment of his youth and his upbringing on the 
one hand, and his activities in his mature age, 
on the other. 

Furthermore LG decided to check the facts 
presented by Stern, and sent a reporter to Stav- 
ropol Territory. 

True enough, old-timers in the village of Sab- 
lya still remembered the rich Solzhenitsyns. Ear- 
ly in this century the grandfather, Semyon Ye- 
fimovich Solzhenitsyn, had something like 5,400 
acres of land and about 20,000 sheep. Semyon 
Solzhenitsyn himself, his four sons—Isai, Vasili, 
Konstantin and Ilya—and his daughter Maria 
lived on two farmsteads. It was from one of 
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these farmsteads that Semyon Solzhenitsyn 
managed his vast estate. 

An important landowner, a prominent figure 
on the Rostov Bank executive board, a man 
with a stern temper Semyon Solzhenitsyn ruled 
the entire neighbourhood. 

It was found that the once-large family has 
two survivers today: Aleksandr Isayevich Sol- 
zhenitsyn and his firsi cousin, Ksenia Vasilyev- 
na Zagorina, neé Solzhenitsyna. (Note that Stern 
mistakenly believed that Irina Shcherbak was 
the only surviving relative of Aleksandr Sol- 
zhenitsyn). 

Ksenia Zagorina lives in Sablya and works on 
the collective farm named after S. M. Kirov. 
She told the LG reporter the following: 

“J was just six months old when father died. 
I became completely orphaned. The war took 
my husband, and J was left alone with a child 
in my lap. But, thank God, things looked up 
eventually. My first cousin? No, he’s never even 
written to me...” 

Ksenia is an ordinary collective farmer, she 
carns up to 200 roubles a month. 

In conclusion we shall only note that although 
the Stern reporter visited Sablya and familiariz 
ed himself with the collective farm, he did not 
even mention it in his story. Perhaps, this did 
not enter into Stern’s plans... 


Literaturnaya gazeta, January 12, 1972 


The Path of Betrayal 


The steadily growing international prestige 
and influence of the USSR, the successes of the 
Leninist domestic and foreign policy of the 
CPSU are rousing the frenzied hatred of inter- 
national imperialist reaction and its ideologic- 
al hirelings. It is the hatred of those who dis- 
patched interventionist armies against the 
young Soviet country, of those who tried to 
strangle it by blockade, who goaded the fascist 
hordes into their piratic attack against it, of 
those who for many years waged a cold war 
against us and are now trying to turn back 
world development, opposing the relaxation of 
tension, inciting enmity among peoples. It is 
the hatred of those who organize plots and sub 
version against the freedom-loving peoples, of 
those whose efforts have nourished the bloody 
gorillas of the Chilean junta, and the fascist 
and racist dictators who with merciless terror 
are suppressing the will of the peoples of the 
world which desire freedom and national inde- 
pendence. 

In its ideological struggle against socialism 
imperialist reaction is not averse to any means, 
right down to falsification and slander. 

Of late the bourgeois press has launched an 
anti-Soviet hullabaloo in connection with the 
publication in the West of another slanderous 
book by A. Solzhenitsyn under the title of 
The Gulag Archipelago. Once again the name of 
this renegade has appeared on the surface of 
the dirty stream of anti-communist propagan- 
da, who has been cooperating for many years 
now with foreign publishing houses and press 
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organs hostile to the Soviel people, including 
those of white-emigres. 

This is not the first book that Solzhenitsyn 
has published abroad directed against the So- 
viet social system and against our people. In 
his books The First Circle and The Cancer 
Ward Solzhenitsyn rejected our socialist gains 
from the positions of a reactionary on the war 
path, questioning the very foundations of So- 
viet society. Solzhenitsyn’s novel August, 1914 
devoted to the beginning of the First World War 
also has an anti-socialist orientation. Devoid of 
either historical or artistic truth, this novel is 
dominated by one, absolutely definite, tendency. 
Solzhenitsyn comes out against revolutionaries 
and against the socialist revolution, while writ- 
ing with tender emotion about the Kaiser’s 
troops and lauding their generals and officers. If, 
before that, he persistently praised everything 
that was pre-revolutionary, favourably compar- 
ing it with what was Soviet, he now disparag- 
ed everything Russian as compared to what was 
militaristic and Prussian. The novel August, 
1914 in an anti-patriotic and an anti-popular 
work, in which the author's feelings “hurt” by 
the Revolution, which denied him hereditary 
privileges and the wealth of this off-shoot of big 
landowners, are quite obvious. 

August, 1914 clearly revealed Solzhenitsyn’s 
political platform as that of a supporter of the 
landlord-capitalist regime. An apologist of the 
cadet ideology he was prepared, at the price 
of betraying his Motherland, to work for the 
restoration of the bourgeois system. 

The Victors’ Feast, a play in verse, belonging 
to Solzhenitsyn’s pen, was also sent abroad, but 
not published there because Solzhenitsyn him- 
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self did until now doubt the desirability of its 
publication. 

This, of course, cannot be explained by the 
apparent artistic poverty of the play, for the cri- 
terium of artistic merit is of no significance to 
anti-Sovietists who publish any low-grade writ- 
ings provided they slander Soviet society. The 
fact of the matter is that The Victors’ Feast 
exposes Solzhenitsyn with the utmost clarity 
not only as an active anti-Sovietist, but as a 
profoundly immoral man who tries to slander 
and humiliate the heroes of the Soviet people, 
soldiers of the Soviet Army, who with their 
blood and lives saved mankind from the threat 
of nazi slavery. At the same time the play la- 
vishes unconcealed sympathy on the nazi hire- 
lings, the Vlasov traitors, and deplores the fact 
that the nazis began the formation of the Vla- 
sov bands too late, which he, Solzhenitsyn, wi- 
shed to regard as a force capable of “ridding” 
Russia of Bolshevism. 

Solzhenitsyn jeers at what is the best and 
most sacred in our life, insults the memory of 
the best sons and daughters of the people, Alek- 
sandr Matrosov and Zoya Kosmodemyanskaya. 
Even among the most die-hard anti-Commun- 
ists, one rarely encounters such baseness as 
blasphemy with regard to people who gave their 
lives in the struggle against fascism. 

Now in his next book The Gulag Archipela- 
go, Solzhenitsyn, no longer through the lips of 
a character in his play, but on his own behalf 
voices the allegation that the Nazis were ‘in- 
dulgent” and “kind” to the enslaved peoples, 
that the Soviet Army won the battle of Stalin- 
grad thanks to the penal battalions. Again, just 
as in The Victors’ Feast, he mocks the sacrifi- 
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ces made by the Soviet people in the anli-fas 
cist war, excuses the crimes of the Vlasov and 
Bandera gangs. “This war,” he says, “has shown 
us that the worst thing on earth is to be a Rus- 
sian.” 

The book The Gulag Archipelago is clearly 
designed to fool and cheat gullible people with 
all kinds of fabrications about the Soviet Union. 
The author of this composition was literally 
choked by pathological hatred for the country 
where he was born and grew up, for the so- 
cialist system, and the Soviet people. 

This book which is concealed under the mask 
of documentalism, could be described as the 
outpourings of a deranged imagination, if it 
was not stuffed with cynical falsifications, con- 
cocted to serve the forces of imperialist reac- 
tion. If there is anything in this composition 
that can amaze the reader, it is perhaps that 
extreme degree of self-exposure by a man who 
is looking at a new, rising society through the 
eyes of those who shot and hanged Commun- 
ists, revolutionary workers and peasants, de- 
fending the black cause of counter-revolution. 

Such is the logic of moral degradation, such is 
the measure of spiritual poverty of this inter- 
nal emigree, who has no ties with the real life 
of our society. 

In his time V. I. Lenin described with scath- 
ing sarcasm the breed of those politicians who 
grovelled before the capitalist world: “All your 
talk about freedom and democracy is sheer 
claptrap, parrot phrases, fashionable twaddle, 
or hypocrisy. It is just a painted signboard. And 
you yourselves are whited sepulchres. You are 
mean-spirited boors, and your education, cul- 
ture, and enlightenment are only a species of 
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thorough-going prostitution. For you are selling 
your souls, and you. are selling them not 
through need, but for ‘love of the thing’.” (Col- 
lected Works, Vol. 13, p. 53). 

The reactionary circles on whom Solzhenit- 
syn is servilely waiting, keep silent, of course, 
about their true, far-reaching aims. But it is 
clear to any unbiased person that the main task 
of those who stand guard over the pillars of ca- 
pitalist exploitation is to slander by any means 
available the Soviet Union, the bulwark of peace 
and socialism on Earth, to blacken the his- 
tory of our creative people, to weaken the at- 
tractive force of communist ideas, to harm 
world socialism which is growing stronger and 
to undermine the cause of understanding and 
cooperation among peoples. 

But those gentlemen in the West who are 
earnestly praising Solzhenitsyn to the skies will 
hardly make any capital on this unseemly busi- 
ness. For too glaring is the loathsomeness 
and nonentity of this creature, both in the mo- 
ral and political sense. It is appropriate to re- 
call the words that have come down to us from 
antiquity: “Traitors are scorned even by those 
whom they serve.” This is the way it has been 
and will continue to be. 

It is common knowledge, that the Soviet peo- 
ple and the Writers’ Union have repeatedly war- 
ned Solzhenitsyn that his behaviour, which has 
cast ignominy on the name of a Soviet citizen, 
was inadmissible. But Solzhenitsyn heeded noth- 
ing and learned nothing. He was and remained 
an anti-Sovietist and an anti-Communist, who 
deliberately defected to the camp of the ene- 
mies of peace, democracy and socialism. He 
is acting in the role of a provocateur and insti- 
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gator, who encourages the imperialists to con- 
duct a “policy of strength” with regard to the 
USSR. 

Bourgeois propaganda is trying to present 
Solzhenitsyn in the role of a martyr who is 
dragging out a miserable existence. Solzhenitsyn 
himself has actively helped to spread this myth, 
playing the role of a kind of a ‘“God’s fool.” 

But how can one describe as “impoverished” 
a man who can afford to buy three cars in a 
short period of time, to acquire a country cot- 
tage and, incidentally, maintain his own lawyer 
in Switzerland to take care of his bank 
accounts? A diehard “operator,” who is doing 
business on his anti-Sovietism, smartly firing 
up speculative agitation around himself and 
deriving from all this dividens—such is the true 
physiognomy of this renegade. 

Bourgeois propaganda is trying to picture 
matters as if Solzhenitsyn’s works are not prin- 
ted in the Soviet Union because he writes “the 
truth” about certain dramatic moments in the 
history of the Soviet state, particularly about 
the illegal repressions that have taken place. 

This is a vicious fabrication. The Commu- 
nist Party of the Soviet Union has openly sub- 
jected the violations in socialist legality con- 
nected with the personality cult to uncompro- 
mising criticism. It has completely restored 
the Leninist principles and norms of life within 
the Party and in society and has ensured the 
further development of socialist democracy. 

A number of works criticising the shortcom- 
ings and mistakes of the past just mentioned 
have been published in this country and the 
Soviet public has responded positively to these 
works because their authors wrote the real truth 
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without slipping into bias and without Josing a 
a sense of historical perspective. 

Solzhenitsyn approaches these questions from 
quite different positions. He tries to prove that 
the violations in legality were not a departure 
from the norms of socialist society, but proceecd- 
ed from the very nature of socialism. 

It is clear that the publication of his slande- 
rous works, directed against socialism as a social 
system, against everything that is created and 
affirmed by the creative work of the Soviel peo- 
ple, is out of the question in the Soviet Union. 

The reactionary character of Solzhenitsyn’s 
writings and his hostility towards the cause of 
peace, socialism, understanding and friendship 
among people, arouse the indignation of the 
public in the fraternal socialist countries, where 
the press is exposing the speculation unfolding 
in the West around the name of this lampoon- 
ist. The true essence of this speculation is be- 
coming ever more obvious to the broad public 
circles in many countries as well, a testimony 
to which is the sharp rebuff the imperialist pro- 
paganda organs are given on the pages of pro- 
gressive publications in France, Britain, the 
FRG, Austria, the USA, Canada and other coun- 
tries. 

Solzhenitsyn has merited that for which he 
has so zealously striven, the fate of a traitor 
from whom all Soviet working people and every 
honest person on Earth cannot but turn away 
in anger and disgust. 


I. SOLOVYOV 


Pravda, January 14, 1974 


TASS Statement 


By decree of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR, A. I. Solzhenitsyn has been 
deprived of his Soviet citizenship for systematic 
actions incompatible with holding citizenship of 
the USSR and damaging to the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, and was, on February 13, 
1974, expelled from the Soviet Union. 

Solzhenitsyn’s family may join him, when 
they consider it necessary. 


Pravda, February 18, 1974 


Case No. 3-47-74 


That was the registration number of the cri- 
minal case under which the Procurator’s Office 
of the USSR instituted proceedings against ci- 
tizen A. I. Solzhenitsyn. 

The proceedings were initiated in accordance 
with indications of Article 64 of the Criminal 
Code of the Russian Federation envisaging res- 
ponsibility for high treason, that is, for deeds 
deliberately committed to the detriment of the 
state and expressed in rendering assistance in 
the pursuance of hostile activities against the 
USSR. 

On February 8, Solzhenitsyn was summoned 
by 17.00 to the investigation department of the 
Procurator’s Office. Since he failed to appear, 
he was handed in a second subpoena on Fe- 
bruary 11. 

Taking the summons form from the messen- 
ger, Solzhenitsyn put it into a typewriter with 
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the blind “e” letter and in thirteen lines of 
text he stated his categorical refusal: “...I 
shall not appear for questioning in any state in- 
stitution.” 

For refusing to obey the law, Solzhenitsyn 
was subjected to compulsory process by deci- 
sion of the investigator, under Article 73 of the 
Code of Criminal Procedure of the Russian 
Federation. On February 12 he was taken to 
the investigation department’s cells at Leforto- 
vo. 

Mikhail Malyarov, First Deputy of the Pro- 
curator General of the USSR, told Solzhenit- 
syn that criminal proceedings had been institu- 
ted against him and that keeping under custody 
had been chosen as a measure of suppression. 

Solzhenitsyn, the author of an “investigation” 
of the penal system in the USSR, said that he 
was not familiar with the Criminal Code and 
asked the Procurator to explain to him the 
meaning of Article 64 of the Criminal Code of 
the Russian Federation. 

Later on, in an interview with Novosti Press 
Agency correspondents, Mikhail Malyarov cited 
several particulars of a very curious nature. He 
at once called attention to the fact that the in- 
ternationally known “freedom fighter” wore 
old and shabby clothes. According to Solzhenit- 
syn’s idea, they were evidently to make the im- 
pression of rags and tatters. “Even a fisher- 
man,” said Malyarov, “who returns from a fish- 
ing trip on a rainy day looks more refined.” 

When asked by the Procurator if he had any 
complaints or requests to make, Solzhenitsyn 
asked for transfer to a “normal” prison cell. 
Evidently he meant a cell which would bear 
at least some resemblance to those he pictured 
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in his “artistic analyses.” The “expert” on the 
penitentiary system in the USSR must have ta- 
ken his cell for a hotel room. 

In his office at 15-A Pushkin Street Mikhail 
Malyarov familiarised us with materials of the 
Solzhenitsyn case. Numerous documents filed in 
folder No. 3-47-74 irrefutably prove that Sol- 
zhenitsyn systematically engaged in criminal 
activities aimed at undermining the Soviet sys- 
tem, actively helping the most reactionary for- 
ces in their attempts to frustrate the process of 
relaxation of international tension and to gal- 
vanise the “cold war’. In point of fact he is not 
only a political enemy of the USSR, but also of 
all states and peoples sincerely interested in 
peace and cooperation. 

In the documents of the criminal case Sol- 
zhenitsyn is called a citizen. In fact, however, 
he has long ceased to be one. Having refused 
to obey and respect the laws of his country, to 
observe the rules of life in society and usual 
civic duties, he has long become an_ internal 
emigré and an enemy of the socialist system. 

In accordance with Article 7 of the Law “On 
the Citizenship of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics” of August 19, 1938, by decree of the 
Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet, a col- 
legiate president of the country, for systematic 
actions incompatible with being a citizen of the 
USSR and detrimental to the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, A. I. Solzhenitsyn was de- 
prived of Soviet citizenship and on February 13, 
1974 expelled from the country. 

When Mikhail Malyarov summoned Solzhe- 
nitsyn and told him that he was authorised to 
read the text of a decree, Solzhenitsyn got con- 
fused and turned pale. But as the decree was 
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read, the procurator recalls, Solzhenitsyn grew 
calm. The news that he would for ever leave 
the country where he was born did not come 
as a blow to him. Having forgotten his hypocri- 
tical statements about love for the Motherland, 
Solzhenitsyn at once displayed his business 
grasp. He declared that he would prefer train 
to plane, better via Helsinki. He asked for per- 
mission to take his personal archives. 

The First Deputy of the Procurator General 
of the USSR informed Solzhenitsyn that his fa- 
mily would be able to leave to rejoin him as 
soon as it found that necessary. 

Solzhenitsyn asked for some paper and wro- 
te an application listing his requests and giving 
the composition of his family. 

Then, somewhat embarrassed, Aleksandr Isa- 
yevich told his last request. Don’t try to guess 
it. You never will. “I would not like to appear 
abroad in the fancy dress clothes I put on du 
ring my detention.” 

Solzhenitsyn’s request was granted. 

Reporters of numerous Western newspapers 
and agencies who met the plane from the So- 
viet Union carrying Solzhenitsyn on board un- 
animously mentioned in their dispatches the 
splendid brown fur hat of the unexpected guest 
and other particulars of his wardrobe. 

Boris KOROLEV, 


Vitaly POMAZNEV 
(APN) 


The Catechism of the Provocateur 


In the book The Gulag Archipelago, which is 
larded with cant, one often encounters the ex- 
pression “he cracked,” originally meaning crack- 
ing a nut, and wondering what is inside—a 
good kernel, or a bad one, or, perhaps, nothing 
at all... The Gulag Archipelago is the extreme 
degree of Solzhenitsyn’s self-exposure, of his 
shameful political exhibitionism. 


What he dislikes 


In the late forties and early fifties I worked 
as a journalist in the Komi ASSR in the Far 
North. There were camps there—I saw them. 
But I also saw bulldozers razing them to the 
ground. It was then that I witnessed a striking 
phenomenon: people who had been unlawfully 
convicted and later fully rehabilitated expressed 
a desire to stay in the republic of Komi at their 
working places—at enterprises and in offices. 
They suggested to me the plot of the novel The 
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Scanty Continent whose main character drill 
master Ivan Yeremeyev, released from the 
camp, goes to his native place and then comes 
back to the banks of the Pechora. (This novel 
was printed in the Moskva magazine in 1968 
and twice reissued in large editions.) 

Contrary to what Solzhenitsyn asserts, So- 
viet literature has not ignored the dramatic 
events in the history of our state. Dozens of 
books have been written on such events. How- 
ever, their authors, many writing from personal 
experience, have told the hard and bitter truth 
without becoming one-sided, without losing 
sight of the historical perspective. They remain- 
ed true to their ideals, socialist ideals. 

The civic attitude of these writers is not to 
Solzhenitsyn’s taste. 


What is in his soul? 


The Gulag Archipelago was flung on the table 
as an anti-Soviet “trump card” at the very end 
of 1973—the year which is clearly bound to go 
down in history as the main watershed line be- 
tween the period of the ‘cold war” and the 
period of relaxation of international tension. 
Opponents of detente do not scruple to use any 
Means in order to oppose this dictate of the 
times and reason. 

The Soviet and foreign press has already no- 
ted those chapters of The Gulag Archipelago 
where Solzhenitsyn deals with events of the Se- 
cond World War. Here, too, his position is quite 
clear. It is belated advocacy of defeatism, 
extolling of collaborationism and treason, sym- 
pathy with different kinds of Vlasovites and 
quislings. 
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In addition to the clearly discernible keynote 
of The Gulag Archipelago—pathological anti- 
Sovietism—the book with sufficient clarity ex- 
presses Solzhenitsyn’s attitude to all the anti- 
Hitler coalition, which at the cost of heavy sac- 
rifices and titanic efforts ensured the victory 
over fascism and saved mankind from the 
brown plague. That attitude is highly negative, 
irritated and annoyed. The abuse which Sol- 
zhenitsyn flings at the leaders of the Soviet state 
is also directed against United States Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
of Great Britain Winston Churchill. (Even Chur- 
chill’s monuments are not spared. . .) 

Accepting with ill grace the fact that the war 
unleashed by fascist Germany against the USSR 
failed to overthrow the Soviet system, as he 
had so hoped, Solzhenitsyn turns to another 
maniac idea which as we know was hopefully 
nurtured in Hitler’s underground bunker as 
well: the possibility of provoking a military 
clash between allied troops in Europe. And 
here, in retrospect, Solzhenitsyn is prepared to 
“reinforce” one of the sides with Vlasov’s bat- 
talions, Krasnov’s Cossack regiments and Gali- 
cian SS-men. Nor is he letting slip the chance 
of using the atomic bomb... What a strategist! 
What a humanist! What a... provocateur! 

It is common knowledge that the outcome of 
the Second World War was decided not ‘“ac- 
cording to Solzhenitsyn.” There of colossal im- 
portance was that political and moral fact thal 
the allied powers, despite disagreement on a 
number of issues, remained in the chief things 
loyal to the commitments which on behalf of 
the peoples were scaled by signatures in Tehe- 
ran and Yalta. Nazi Germany unconditionally 
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surrendered and so did militarist Japan. The 
war criminals were duly punished. Nor was 
disgraceful punishment eluded by the traitors— 
Laval and Quisling, Vlasov and Krasnov. 

A third of a century has passed since then. 
And those honoured to stand up courageously lo 
fascism now tell not only their children, but 
also grandchildren about the sublime hours of 
mankind—when the Elbe saw the triumph of 
soldiers’ brotherhood, when peace won contra- 
ry to all intrigues and designs. 

What must be the feelings of the veterans of 
that great victory when they read the ill-smel- 
ling pages of The Gulag Archipelago where Sol- 
zhenitsyn is at elaborate pains to modify his- 
tory according to his wish? 

International detente—and we are not only 
its witnesses but also active workers for it— 
likewise has in addition to a political also a 
moral aspect. The well-known international 
treaties and agreements, like a third of a cen- 
tury ago, have been sealed on behalf of the peo- 
ples by the signatures of leading statesmen. The 
unwavering implementation of the solemnly 
proclaimed principles is an earnest of peace. 

But we know, however, that there exist ‘“bun- 
kers” in which opponents of detente are har- 
bouring their dangerous plans. And in one of 
these “bunkers” is ‘“‘litterateur’” Solzhenitsyn 
pushing his pen... 


What is his soul like? 


Solzhenitsyn is no stranger to striking poses. 
Occasionally he tries even outwardly to look 
like his Ivan Denisovich, a kind of Russian 
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peasant marlyr whose character is supposed to 
embody tolerance and resignation. .. 

The short novel One Day in the Life of Ivan 
Denisovich, as well as some other works by 
Solzhenitsyn, was published in the Soviet 
Union. It is not known (nothing is said about 
it in The Gulag Archipelago) which of his 
books was read by his former schoolmate (his 
name is not given cither) whom he had not 
seen for 22 years. And that schoolmate of his 
wrote a letter to Solzhenitsyn, giving his impres- 
sions of what he had read... I must note that 
such correspondence between readers and writ- 
ers, not even familiar with one another, is wide- 
spread in the Soviet Union and is a tradition 
of our literary life, with readers’ letters being 
at times far from exultant... So that former 
schoolmate dared to take a critical view of Sol- 
zhenitsyn’s work: 

“From your published writings it follows that 
your evaluation of life is one-sided... Objecti- 
vely you are becoming the banner of fascist- 
minded reactionaries in the West, for example, 
in the FRG and the USA... Lenin ...and_ in- 
deed the old men Marx and Engels would have 
condemned you most severely. Ponder over 
this!” 

Having quoted these lines in his book The 
Gulag Archipelago, Solzhenitsyn answers to his 
schoolmate and reader by saying literally the 
following: “And I think what a pity it really is 
that you were not imprisoned then!...” 

Such is Solzhenitsyn’s “tolerance.” Such is 
Solzhenitsyn who is disguising himself as a pea- 
sant martyr. 

This, too, must be remembered by any con- 
scientious reader of The Gulag Archipelago in 
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case he suddenly finds that his views do not 
coincide with those of Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn. 


Aleksandr REKEMCHUK 
(APN) 


Once a Liar 


Open Letter to the Canadian 
“Globe and Mail” 

Of late your newspaper has been devoting 
lots of space to materials about Aleksandr 
Solzhenitsyn. 

As a Soviet writer I would also like to give a 
piece of my mind in Globe columns concern- 
ing this campaign. 

Canadians, as I found, have a poor know- 
ledge of Russian, let alone Soviet, iiterature. | 
was therefore surprised at particular interest 
shown in Solzhenitsyn’s works, especially his 
latest book The Gulag Archipelago. 

In the West Solzhenitsyn is called a  huma- 
nist, a champion of justice, a person who _ is 
supposed to be bringing to light the dark pages 
of our history, the difficult history of building 
the Soviet state. It will not therefore be out of 
place to mention here that the violations of le- 
gality and of Leninist standards of Party life 
were exposed and rooted out primarily by the 
efforts of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union itself way back in 1956. 

No one in our country has ever tried to justi- 
fy or play down the difficulties of those years. 
The country and people forged ahead, looking 
into the future. 

I already had occasion to argue about 
Solzhenitsyn’s books with people little inform. 
ed of our literary developments and knowing 
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them from publications which may hardly be 
called friendly. Sometimes the West compares 
Solzhenitsyn with Lev Tolstoy! I have found 
that such claims are based on _ Solzhenitsyn's 
own pose. Striking the attitude of a great man, 
he abases himself as a creative artist, because 
there is nothing more ludicrous than an artifi- 
cial stature which is in fact only self-publicity, 
an attempt to step into the limelight. 

In this self-advertising Solzhenitsyn appears 
to be no stranger to mercantile considerations. 
The million and a half dollars entered on his 
account in Swiss banks is now being swelled 
by royalties from Western publishing houses 
for The Gulag Archipelago. The first to settle 
accounts was Radio Liberty: 4,500 dollars has 
already been paid and 2,000 more promised 
for broadcasting the text in languages of the 
peoples of the USSR... 

I recall the talk I had with my writer friend 
Farley Mowat who had raised his voice in de- 
fence of dying-out Eskimo tribes of northern 
Canada. We discussed the matter for hours in 
raindeer shepherds’ camps in the lower Koly- 
ma, in Magadan, in the new northern town of 
Chersky, in Moscow and in Leningrad and later 
in Mowat’s own country—in his home on the 
shores of Ontario at Port Hope. Our talks in- 
volved more people when we enjoyed the hos- 
pitality of the well-known writer and TV com- 
mentator Pierre Burton and of my other Cana- 
dian friends—lawyers, men of letters, research 
ers and manufacturers. Can it be true they 
likewise were persuaded that Solzhenitsyn is a 
“fighter for justice’ who allegedly risks his 
freedom and perhaps even life for that? 

As for the Soviet citizen, he is difficult to 
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take in by false eulogies to the personality of 
Solzhenitsyn. Even if these are _ insistently 
broadcast by Radio Liberty. It is true that he 
has received a Nobel Prize (but was it for li- 
terature?). However, he is being praised as 
though before him there were no Nobel Prize 
winners among Russian and _ Soviet writers. 
Why no indication is given of other writers 
awarded that prize—Ivan Bunin and Mikhail 
Sholokhov? 

As a Chukchi writer I find particularly — re- 
volting, among many other distortions in Sol- 
zhenitsyn’s book, his slanders on the nationa- 
lities policy of the Soviet state. Can it be ignor- 
ed that it was Soviet power that freed the peo- 
ples of the former outlying districts of tsarist 
Russia from oppression? As far as the peoples 
of the North are concerned, Soviet government 
has saved them from extinction and brought 
world culture within their reach. And permil 
me, a son of one of the small Northern peoples, 
to say that I am a better judge on this matter 
than Solzhenitsyn. 

There is a saying, “Once a liar—always a 
liar.” It would be good to apply this proverb to 
Solzhenitsyn’s writings. 


Sincerely yours, 
Yuri RYTKHEU 
(APN) 


An Enemy of Peace 


I have read The Gulag Archipelago and I 
find it hard to contain my indignation. The 
author lauds the SRs (Parly of Social Revolu- 
lionaries.—Ed.). Soviet people have not for- 
gotten that it was precisely the SRs_ who. at- 
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tempted fo assassinate Lenin. Solzhenitsyn re- 
gards with a tender fellow feeling the enemies 
of our people—the basmachi who burned down 
whole villages in Central Asia and the Ban- 
derovites who were the slaughterers in the 
Ukraine. It would take up too much space mere- 
ly to list all whom Solzhenitsyn attempts to 
raise to the status of hero and whom he takes 
under his protection. 

But we are most of all revolted by Solzheni- 
tsyn’s. desire to whitewash the traitors who 
fought against their country on the side of the 
Nazis. 

Solzhenitsyn has written several prefaces to 
his The Gulag Archipelago. He asserts in one 
of them that everything in his book is_ the 
truth, and nothing but the truth. 

Let us give him the benefit of the doubt when 
he is talking about himself. One of the passages 
describes his training at an officers’ school in 
1942: “We dreaded most the prospect of failing 
to make an officer’s rank (such failures were 
sent to fight at Stalingrad).”’ 

Solzhenitsyn did make an officer’s rank and 
he was not sent to Stalingrad. But how am I 
to take this story, having been injured at 
Stalingrad like many others? This passage is a 
shameless confession of the lowest kind of 
deserter. 

On other pages the author speaks his 
thoughts with chilling frankness: “Had I been 
sent to an NKVD_ school in Yezhov's time I 
would have probably found myself in just the 
right place under Beria.” And in another pas- 
sage before that: “ilad my life taken a different 
turn, wouldn’t I have turned out one of those 
butchers?” 
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Solzhenitsyn states in plain words: ‘Thank 
God, I wasn’t destined to put anyone away. 
But it seems the prospect was real.” 

The author drops a self-exposing remark on 
p. 144: ~ 

“Another schoolmate of mine was nearly 
locked up because of me. I was so_ relieved 
when I learned that he hadn't been. Now, 
twenty-two years later he writes to me, ‘From 
your published writings it follows that your 
evaluation of life is one-sided ... Objectively 
you are becoming the banner of fascist-minded 
reactionaries in the West.” 

To this frank letter of his school comrade 
Solzhenitsyn replies, “And I think what a pity 
it really is that you were not imprisoned 
then!...” 

This is Solzhenitsyn, the “champion of good- 
ness.” Having just finished regretting his 
friend’s freedom, he says, ‘We must publicly 
condemn the very IDEA of some people having 
the right to decide the fate of others.” 

While asserting that his book contains only 
truth the author has nonetheless collected a 
great number of stories which he does not con 
sider authentic and uses only for the pleasure 
of frightening the reader. 

A few examples of Solzhenitsyn’s “literary 
research”: 

“...They say Ordzhonikidze used lo talk to 
old engineers this way first he placed a_ pistol 
on each side of his desk.” 

“This is just a rumour. But I heard it and | 
told it to others...” 

“...The shadow of a pipe materialized...” 
(the reader may decide for himself if that was 
Stalin). 
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On page 505 the author manoeuvres to fool 
the reader—after citing an example of social- 
ist law restored he immediately throws doubt 
on the subject by adding: “Bul it is impos- 
sible to verify this.” 

“'..QOne rumour in the 1918-1920s was 
that ...°—this is how he begins a description of 
notorious Bolshevik ‘“brutalilies.” 


Or Solzhenitsyn says. “I do not know if 
this is true or not” and finishes his narration in 
a manner of an anecdote. 


The book looks like a carefully planned cam- 
paign: to start a rumour, fling some dirt. fright- 
en the reader; then state in the tiniest letters 
that the rumour was not verified. 


Solzhenitsyn claims that he has collected ma- 
terial about violations of legality and about 
cruel injustices. But he is silent on the main 
point: the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union has openly and 
honestly told its people and the world about all 
the injustices and the tragic events. 


That frankness was shattering. Our society 
was shaken considerably. However, it was not 
pain but hostility that moved the hand of the 
Nobel Prize winner. He declares in one pre- 
face, “everything happened exactly as I des- 
cribe it,” and proceeds to pile up all kinds of 
stories turning the national tragedy into a se- 
ries of anecdotes in an attempt to entertain the 
public and at the same time to supply “materi- 
al” to enemies of socialism, material which 
will also scare those who are well disposed 
towards our country but know little about it. 

The author makes generous use of the scrib- 
blings of Ivanov-Razumnik, a Russian once em- 
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ployed in Goebbels’s propaganda network. 
“Tell me about your friends and I'll tell you 
who you are.” 

Why is Solzhenitsyn meddling with politics? 
Being in the service of the most reactionary 
forces of our day he sows discord among peo- 
ple and seeks to cause conflict between the 
camps that have been so anxious, particularly 
over the recent period, to find a common 
tongue. For example, he reproaches Churchill 
and Roosevelt for the Allies having turned the 
Cossack corps of General Krasnov over to the 
Soviet Command in Austria and bluntly states 
that the corps could have been later used 
against the USSR. 

Really his imagination is boundless. He 
claims that the Vlasovites drove the Germans 
out of Prague... 

Certain events of May 1945 come back to me. 
It was after the seizure of Berlin when Soviet 
troops set out to help the insurgent Prague. 
Thousands of Soviet soldiers who had survived 
the war perished in the fighting at Prague. 

But, says Solzhenitsyn, ‘our history has been 
distorted and it is claimed that Soviet troops 
saved Prague” (p. 264). 

The dramas and tragedies of the age are 
only a pretext for falsification and slander. He 
calls the Soviet people who were driven to hard 
labour camps by the Nazis “Soviet power re- 
fugees...” 

But enough of it. Practically every page 
bears evidence of his hatred of the Soviet system 
and of the Soviet Union. Is there any sense 
then in quoting further? 


Yevgeni DOLMATOVSKY 
(APN) 
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“The Insider Becomes an Outsider” 


Americans often ask visilors from the Soviet 
Union if there is anything in the United States 
that they find unexpected, anything that they 
were ignorant about from reading papers and 
magazines at home. 

Now that I have lived several years in the 
United States as an APN correspondent I can 
say with certainty that the thing that has 
amazed me most is how fantastically little 
Americans {I mean reading Americans) know 
about life in the Soviet Union. 

In 1967 at the Gallup Institute I was shown 
the results of a poll among American students 
asking what they knew about the Soviet Union. 

Sixteen per cent of the students did not know 
on whose side Russia fought in the Second 
World War; almost a tenth of them believed 
that the Soviet Union was on Germany’s side 
fighting against the United States. 

I will give you some more examples which as 
a writer I find particularly saddening: 70 per 
cent of American students failed to name even 
one contemporary Soviet writer. 

Eighty-seven per cent had not seen a single 
Soviet film (educational and_ travel films  in- 
cluded). 

Not a single American student had seen or 
read a single play by a contemporary Soviet 
author. 

Is this state of affairs to be explained by a 
lack of interest? Not at all. It was established 
by the same poll that 89 per cent of American 
students showed a “great interest” or simply 
an “interest” in life in the Soviet Union (35 
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per cent, a “great interest,” and 54, simply an 
“interest”)}. 

This means that it is not a lack of interest 
but, to put it mildly, the “orientation” of the 
information about the Soviet Union that is to 
blame. 

I have mentioned a few facts from the sphere 
of literature not just because I am a writer. I 
do not think it is possible to understand — the 
soul of a country and the life of its people 
without knowing the literature and culture of 
that people. As a matter of fact all the major 
works of every single important modern Ame- 
rican writer have been translated and publish- 
ed in the Soviet Union either in literary ma- 
gazines or as books. When Mary Hemingway, 
the widow of Ernest Hemingway, one of the 
most outstanding American writers, visited our 
country, she was amazed at how many people 
in the Soviet Union knew and loved the works 
(not the name or the striking biography) of her 
late husband. And take Steinbeck, Faulkner. 
Salinger, Vonnegut, Capote, Updike, Cheever, 
and even Hailey with his Hotel and Airport! 
All these writers and many others, all different 
as to their style, the subjects they choose, their 
outlooks, their political sympathies and = anti- 
pathies—have been translated and published in 
large editions and are widely read. 

I do not know if there has been another si- 
milar Gallup poll after 1967 but I know trom 
my own experience (I lived in’ the United 
States seven years, from 1966 to 1972) that if 
anything has changed there it is this: one 
name—Solzhenitsyn— is pronounced with ease 
despite all the difficulty that English-speaking 
people find in pronouncing this name. 
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To ask “Why?” is to engage in naive rheto- 
ric. The reason is clear. It is because Solzhe- 
nitsyn is against socialism, against the Soviet 
system, because he is anti-Soviet, an “insider,” 
a rarity compared to the anti-Soviet ‘“out- 
siders,’ with whom the West is teeming. 

I would like to remind you of one such anti- 
Soviet ‘‘outsider.” I mean Valeri Tarsis. The 
reader hardly remembers him. And only ten 
years ago or so this name was screaming from 
bourgeois papers and magazines. Tarsis, a me- 
diocre writer, was little known in the Soviet 
Union, but lived very comfortably nonetheless. 
His books were published in the West in large 
numbers and were widely publicized for ob- 
vious reasons. 

One day Tarsis realized that he could have 
all the fame his heart craved by becoming anti- 
Soviet. And so he started writing anti-Soviet 
books and sending them abroad. Immediately 
this hitherto obscure name invaded the West- 
erm press, preceded by the epithets usually con- 
sidered apt for such _ occasions-~“talented,” 
“truthful”, “courageous’—and by metaphors 
such as “the conscience of Russian literature” 
and a “champion of truth.” 

And Tarsis believed all those epithets. He 
took them literally and went to live in the 
West. 

He was met with great pomp. He was besieg- 
ed with press conferences, invited to give lectu- 
res and his pictures were front-paged. Pvor 
Tarsis had never had any) such experiences 
back in the Soviet Union. 

I was in New York in 1966 when “the con- 
science of Russian literature” arrived there. 
All the major papers, news agencies and TV 
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companies had sent down their men to meet 
the “conscience.” 

The New York Times reported that the new 
arrival was the man who “headed a broad un- 
derground anti-Soviet movement of _ intel- 
lectuals in Russia.” 

A few days later an /zvestia correspondent 
and I decided to call on Tarsis and interview 
him. 

To avoid being refused we did not make a te- 
lephone appointment but went straight to his 
suile in the Belmont Plaza hotel and knocked 
on his door. I will not describe the whole of 
our conversation, which was rather long and 
which Tarsis allowed me to tape, but will 
give you an excerpt from it. 

“Whom do you consider the major writers 
in the Soviet Union?” 

“There aren’t any major writers there, nor 
any writers to speak of in general. The writer 
is a person who speaks the truth about his 
country. The only one to speak the truth there 
was I. But now I have left.” 

“And what about Solzhenitsyn?” we asked 
remembering the spiritual and ideological af- 
finity between the two. 

“Solzhenitsyn made his way up by exploit- 
ing the labour camp theme. This theme is ex- 
hausting itself now and so is Solzhenitsyn.” 

“Bul aren't you afraid that when the _ politi- 
cal scandal around your name _ subsides they 
will stop writing about you in the West and. 
perhaps, even slop publishing your books?” 

“Never!”. Tarsis spoke with confidence. 
“They value me here for my talent. When the 
political scandal calms down I will sit in a 
quiet study and finally be able to write what I 
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please. Then even greater, real lilerary fame 
will come to me.” 

Tarsis’s name disappeared from the pages of 
the bourgeois papers and magazines some two- 
three months after that interview. Seven years 
have passed since then. I hear that he has 
written about fifteen books including novels, 
stories and poems. But no one has read them. 
No one has advertised them. No one remem- 
bers him. And it is not because he has stopped 
being anti-Soviet in his literary work. Simply 
an anti-Soviet “insider” has turned into an 
“outsider” living in the West. And there are so 
many like him there—living like spiders in a 
glass jar pushing for a slice of that  anti-So- 
viet pie. 

Tarsis, they say, complained about his fate 
once in a fit of frankness to one of his new 
friends whom he believed he could trust: 

“I've made a mistake. I shouldn't have left, 
I'd have received the Nobel Prize before Sol- 
zhenitsyn.” 

Today metaphors like “the conscience of 
Russian literature” are attached to the name of 
Solzhenitsyn on the pages of the Western press. 
Time will pass and they will forget him as they 
have forgotten “the only real Russian writer” 
M. Tarsis. Those Americans who are interested 
in what life in the Soviet Union is really like 
know as little about it as seven years ago. Be- 
cause those on whom it depends, unfortunately, 
do not wish the truth about the Soviet Union 
to reach people in the West. They wish thal 
many more than ten per cent of young peco- 
ple in the United States believed that the United 
States and the Soviet Union fought against 
each other in the Second World War and not 
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that they together fought against Nazism. 

Solzhenitsyn is fine for their purpose. 

This is why when the correspondent of one in- 
fluential American newspaper in Moscow, which 
always boasts about its impartiality, joked 
when I asked him how many times a week he 
wrote to his paper about the Soviet Union, “It 
depends on Solzhenitsyn”, I thought that 
the amount of truth in that joke was much 
greater than usual. 

Genrikh BOROVIK 
(APN) 
Bankruptey 

Solzhenilsyn’s The Gulag Archipelago, which 
describes events beginning in 1918, is in front 
of me. 

History is like a great tree which gets its 
nourishment both from its roots and top foli 
age. It is impossible to understand and make 
a correct judgement about the present day 
without first looking back into the past. Soviet 
Russia which in the 1920s was practically illite- 
rate and exhausted by tsarism and war, is a 
great power now. 

But there is nothing like bitterness to blind 
one’s eye and destroy one’s ability to get at the 
truth. Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn writes: “it could 
be seen even before anything like the civil war 
happened that Russia with the national compo- 
sition of her society was no good for any kind 
of socialism, that it was filthy” (p.39). It is 
painful to read descriptions like “the Ryazan 
Rus of rotting thatch” (p. 547). 

One is amazed by Solzhenitsyn's attitude to 
Lenin, the man whose genius, achievements 
and humanity have been recognized by people 
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throughout the world. Respecting the truth and 
the laws of scientific research, historians in the 
United States, the FRG, Japan and other coun- 
tries give Lenin his due as a great mind — crea- 
tor of a new state and new law and order. 

I remember Bernard Shaw speaking about 
Lenin when I was in London. He said he was 
terribly sorry he had not known Lenin = perso- 
nally. The people who had Tolstoy and Lenin 
could not be mediocre. 

Among the distinguished people who admir- 
ed and revered Lenin were the writers Romain 
Rolland, Anatole France, Herbert Wells, Ale- 
ksandr Blok and Vladimir Mayakovsky, his 
contemporaries, as well as celebrated men of 
science. 

Duplicity and prejudice result in falsification. 
Solzhenitsyn writes: “There is a story that on 
the very night of October 26 a discussion 
flared up in the Smolny: perhaps capital 
punishment should be abolished for good? But 
Lenin ...made a laughing stock of his idealis- 
tic comrades, for he knew that it would’ be 
impossible to make the slightest move in the 
direction of a new society without capital 
punishment” (p. 435). 

Where does Solzhenitsyn’s story come from? 
Perhaps, he made it up? Exactly two days 
after the October uprising, on October 28, 
1917, the Bolsheviks abolished capital punish- 
ment. 

I have studied many revolutions of the 
past—ancient revolutions, the English Revolu- 
tion, the Great French Revolution of 1789 and 
the Paris Commune—and I tried to  under- 
stand the feelings of a people who had _ risen 
to fight. A revolution is like a how! of despair, 
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the break-through after long suffering. Victory 
gives the rebels a feeling of intoxicating joy. 
They are happy and filled with humanity and 
goodness, That is how il was in Russia, in Oc- 
tober 1917. 

1 am leafing through archive documents. 
Among them there is an account of the proce- 
dures of the revolutionary tribunal in the North 
ern Region. from its first day to June 1, 1918. 
Here are a few documents I picked up at ran- 
dom: “I. Makarov. charged with incilement to 
disobey the workers’ and peasants’ government. 
The hearing took place on March 1, 1918. The 
sentence: public reprimand and public work 
for a term of one week.” “V. Grigoryev. charged 
with a disrespectful statement about the work- 
ers’ and peasants’ government. The hearing 
took place on April 17, 1918. Defendant acquit- 
ted”. There are many such cases at that period. 

All through the first six months of 1918 the 
Bolsheviks serving on military tribunals show- 
ed lenience in their sentences despite the 
treacherous activities of the left-wing SRs in 
the government, who were busy creating havoc 
in the food supply situation. Very often the tri- 
bunals did not go beyond exacting fines, re- 
primands or short terms of public work. Mean- 
while the hostile groupings who had been over- 
thrown were preparing for a mortal confronta- 
tion. There was one crime after another. In 
June V. Volodarsky was assassinated. The left- 
wing SR riot started and was defeated. The 
campaign of terror launched by the SRs and 
other enemies of the revolution, and the cal- 
culated assassination of Mirbach, the German 
Ambassador, greatly aggravated the interna- 
tional position of the young Soviet slate. 
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On August 30, 1918, Lenin was gravely 
wounded. It was a blow at the very heart of 
the Party. Uritsky was killed that same terrible 
day. 

Faced with the white terror, the Bolsheviks 
had only one course open to them in order to 
defend the revolution and its champions — the 
taking up of arms. 

Still a wide amnesty was announced a year 
after the October Revolution. Among others, 
Yelena Stasova, a brilliantly educated woman 
and a fine Bolshevik, was made a member of 
the Northern Extraordinary Commission 
(CHEKA). Like her uncle, V.Stasov, the oul- 
standing music critic, Yelena Stasova was an 
accomplished pianist, linguist and sociologist. 
I knew her well. She was an extremely gifted 
person and at 90 was as sharp-witted. fair and 
kind as ever. Yelena Stasova writes in her re- 
miniscences about her work in the CHEKA: 
“IT was on duty fora day and night once a week 
at the Extraordinary Commission as a member 
of the Presidium. I was mostly concerned with 
checking up the lists of the arrested and_ re- 
leasing those who had been entered on them ac- 
cidentally.” 

In his The Gulag Archipelago Solzhenitsyn 
asks me if I had lapped up the prison swill 
with ten other people out of a wash _ basin. 
“And there in the crowd huddled over the 
basin, did you think about our dear Communist 
Party?” (p. 135). 

Indeed, my term of imprisonment was incom- 
parably harder than Solzhenitsyn’s. Seven out 
of the 20 years I was in prison, including three 
years in that same Vladimir TON (Special Pur- 
pose Prison) which Solzhenitsyn attempts to de- 
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scribe in such a false way. This is what gives 
me the right to refute Solzhenitsyn when he 
lies. Besides I was rehabililated much later than 
Solzhenitsyn, at the end of 1956. 

Now- to go back to The Gulag Archipelago. 
I can hardly contain my indignation at the 
author who libels the Soviet people, the nation 
and that which is the best in the human soul— 
the IDEA. Solzhenitsyn makes no attempt to 
conceal his terrible theories. On page 247 he 
writes: “Cherished are defeats and not victories 
in wars. It is the governments who need victo- 
ries, but the people need the defeats. Victories 
inspire an urge for more victories but after 
defeat people want freedom and usually get it.” 

A monstrous confession. My blood freezes 
when I recall the forests of Nazi gallows, 
Oswiecim, Buchenwald and Baby Yar, the Bye- 
lorussian villages wiped clean off the face of 
the earth, the graves and the blood, the moans 
and the executions. 

One by one Solzhenitsyn casts off his masks. 
It chills my blood when I read his cynical, heart- 
less messages to the Americans and Europeans 
who had refused to save the Vlasovites. He 
writes on p.265: “In their countries Roose- 
velt and Churchill are regarded as examples of 
state wisdom. But we Russians in our prison 
discussions could clearly see their short-sighted- 
ness and at times even stupidity.” 

The Gulag Archipelago, a book whose lan- 
guage is poor but pretentious and bombastic, 
betrays a person with a tiny historical perspec- 
tive, unbalanced in his ambitious cravings and 
impotent fury. 

Galina SEREBRYAKOVA 
(APN) 
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Crawling to Alien Shores 


Although it bears the subtitle An Experiment 
in Literary Research Solzhenitsyn’s book The 
Gulag Archipelago is a heavily slanted and cun- 
ning conglomeration of fact and fancy. In it the 
facts which have long been known are shown in 
the crooked mirror of his warped imagination. 
The book contains a _ lot of references. These 
include notes taken from archive documents, 
quotations from books by our enemies who 
found refuge abroad, gossip from purveyors of 
political slander, and wild speculation. All this 
has been worked into an anti-humanistic and 
anti-Soviet brew. 

There are lines in this book which are addres- 
sed directly to me, a man who spent five years 
in jail and who, upon release, wrote a book, 
Story about the Years Gone By. Solzhenitsyn 
challenges me to a_ discussion when he asks: 
“Have you eaten that prison swill out of a wash 
basin, together with ten others in a sort of race? 
And there in the crowd huddled over the basin, 
did you think about our dear Communist Par- 
ty?” Solzhenitsyn queries maliciously. 

Yes, it’s true, I did eat the swill. But not with 
ten others out of one wash basin and not in a 
race, but each one of us from a_ separate bowl 
and with a separate spoon. Yes, I did think 
about the Party. I waited in the belief that the 
Party would give me back my freedom, and 
that the truth would triumph. And my belief, 
my hope came true. 

I am not going to engage in polemics with 
Solzhenitsyn. At the 20th and the 22nd Cong 
resses of the CPSU the Party severely denoun 
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ced the violations of Soviet legality, and for all 
time restored the Leninist norms and principles 
of Party life. 

This means that the subject for polemics no 
longer exists. Is there any point in arguing 
about gossip, gibberish, manipulation of facts? 
The answer is no. Here we must expose the 
facts. And this is what I propose to do, with the 
help of a few examples taken from the “expe- 
riment.” 

You, Solzhenitsyn, are unashamedly _ trying 
to convince the reader that right from the first 
days after the revolution, and also in later 
years, illegality, arbitrary rule and anarchy 
reigned supreme in our country, that almost any 
honest person could be and was arrested on sight 
and tried in a kangaroo court (at this point you 
could not contain yourself and began to growl 
and bark like a dog—‘“Br-r-r-r, bow-wow”. A 
strange “literary experiment”!). You not only 
try to convince your readers that there were 
kangaroo courts but also wholesale shooting of 
intellectuals, office workers, military experts, 
factory workers and ordinary peasants—anyone 
and everyone—and all of them without any 
reason! If, according to you, the bearded Bol- 
sheviks, with knives in their teeth, destroyed so 
many people, then one might ask: who defeated 
the White Guards and the foreign intervention- 
ists, who drove them out of the young Soviet 
republic, who brought the country out of econo- 
mic chaos, who restored industry and agricul- 
ture, who abolished illiteracy, who built up the 
economy and culture, who, finally, won the 
Great Patriotic War against the Nazis? 

Your lies have no bounds, Solzhenitsyn. You 
are mocking the memory of men and women 
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who are so dear to our people and to all pro- 
gressive mankind. In your “experiment” Lenin 
looks like a cantankerous hater of the intelli- 
gentsia, a ruler who used nothing but coercive 
methods. Dzerzhinsky terrified people and made 
them mistrust each other, charged them with 
counter-revolutionary activities, and arrested 
whomever he saw fit. Ordzhonikidze (here vou 
add “they say” by way of reservation) always 
put two pistols on his desk—-one on the right 
side, and the other on the left—-when he spoke 
with old engineers. Gorky (in the opinion of 
your prison-cell-mate, a certain Yuri E., and 
you are spreading this “opinion”) was simply a 
very dull person who had a_ good opinion of 
himself and the heroes of his books. And his 
books were pure inventions 

IIow could you, Solzhenitsyn, raise your hand 
to write these blasphemous lines about such 
people? 

According to your calculations, about one 
quarter of a million people who were “guilty” of 
your arrest must be put on trial immediately. 
Where did you get that figure from? You have 
cynically derived it from the 86,000 Nazis who 
had, by 1966, been convicted in the Federal Re- 
public of Germany and, it appears, you are thus 
claiming three Soviet citizens for every SS-man. 
This figure which you have made so much of 
should, instead, be compared to the 20 million 
Soviet citizens killed during the war, and also 
to the six million Jews who died in Nazi camps 
and thousands of burned-down Soviet towns 
and villages, the people who died in the Czecho- 
slovak town of Lidice, the French town of Ora- 
dour-sur-Glane... These figures go _ into the 
peoples’ account against the puny figure of 
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86,000 Nazis. This is the account that was pre- 
sented at the Nuremberg trial where Nazism 
was tried not by judges from the Federal Re- 
public of Germany but from nations which had 
sustained tremendous losses in their struggle 
against Nazism, including the Soviet people 
who paid in blood for their victory. And you 
seek to turn this victory which means so much 
to us, and this just trial by the peoples, into a 
defeat for all of us! 

You write that your worst fear was of being 
sent to the Sukhanovskaya Prison, the most ter- 
rible of prisons, the very name of which was 
pronounced with a sinister hiss. You were not 
sent to that prison. “And later nobody would 
be able to tell you about it—for those who were 
in it either cannot put two words together, or 
are dead by now.” However, even without get- 
ting the real facts you still managed to describe 
a cell in the Sukhanovskaya Prison. As for me, 
I was in that prison and for a fairly long time, 
for your information. And I described my stay 
in that prisonin my Story about the Years Gone 
By. I understand that this book does not suit 
you and also irritates you. But, if it were anti- 
Soviet in feeling, then you might take a differ 
ent view, and my stories would make you quite 
happy! 

A deep sigh can be felt in your “experiment”: 
how can literary works about illegitimate repri- 
sals in the past be published in the USSR? The 
misinformed or downright anti-Soviet press and 
radio in the capitalist countries pick up your 
sigh and spread it around. As for you, Solzhe- 
nitsyn, you must know very well that my book 
has come out, that stories on this “forbidden” 
theme have been published in magazines and 
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newspapers. Maybe you forgot it? I don’t think 
so. You have a good memory. But you just do 
not want to speak about it because this fact 
does not suit you. 

Once, sitting in the hall of the Supreme Court 
of the USSR where the staff of the Court was 
discussing with you your story One Day in the 
Life of Ivan Denisovich you philosophized: “If 
the first tiny drop of truth exploded like a psy- 
chological bomb, I can imagine what will hap- 
pen in our country when the Truth will come 
down upon us in torrents.” 

But quite the opposite has happened. Our 
Truth, and not your lies, came pouring down. 
It is flooding over you and you are thrashing 
about and are crawling towards a strange shore, 
cursing everything and everybody, including our 
victory in the Great Patriotic War. You are 
screaming at the top of your lungs: “This war 
has shown us that the worst thing on earth is 
to be a Russian.” 

This is the shriek of a madman! You write 
yourself that after your arrest your mind grew 
dim and your spirit was down for the first se- 
veral weeks. It only seems so to you. You are 
trying to put your mind at rest. Actually you 
have been ill for quite a long time, Solzhenitsyn, 
and your disease has become chronic and incur- 
able and that is why it makes itself felt even 
now. 

In other words, as they say, the experiment 
failed. The fakir mad with rage drew back his 
sword to strike at the socialist state but, instead, 
stabbed himself. 

As is known any lie brings disgrace upon the 
liar himself. Vissarion Grigoryevich Belinsky 
once said that when a man starts lying, both his 
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mind and his talent take leave of him. 
The great Russian lilerary critic was wise in- 
deed! 
Boris DYAKOV 
(APN) 


A Russian View 


Solzhenitsyn’s The Gulag Archipelago is not a 
story and not a novel, hence there is no disclo- 
sure of the truth via artistic truth, if we are to 
speak of literary means of expression. 

The Second World War occupies a consider- 
able place in the book. It’s quite obvious that 
in speaking of that period no one has a right to 
forget the 56 million who perished in Europe 
and Asia, including 20 million Soviet citizens 
and 6 million Jews burned by the Nazis in their 
concentration camps’ crematoriums. These un- 
precedented victims of the world tragedy should 
serve as a tuning fork of morality. The history of 
war is inconceivable without facts. Facts divor- 
ced from history are dead. In this case they 
do not even resemble an amateur photo, but the 
shadow of a photo, not an instant of truth, but 
the shadow of an instant. It is that very ominous 
and vague shadow that now and again appears 
on the pages of Solzhenitsyn’s book as soon as 
he, in the course of narration, touches upon 
events of World War II. 

The Stalingrad battle which was for my ge- 
neration of 18-year olds their first baptism of 
fire, and in the bloody fighting of which we ma 
tured and aged at least by ten years, turned the 
tide, as is known, of World War II. This most 
trying of battles cost our country, my peers and 
me very dear. Too many common graves did we 
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leave near the Volga, too many were no longer 
with us after the victory. It was hatred and love 
that kept us in the trenches on the hills of the 
Don in the dust-laden hot days of July and 
August, when the sun kept disappearing in the 
smoke and fire of explosions. Hatred towards 
those who had come with arms to our country 
from fascist Germany to destroy our state and 
our nation, and at the same time, love for that 
which humans call mother, home, the school rink 
in Moscow lined and pitted by skates, the squeak 
of a gateway somewhere in Yaroslavl, the green 
grass, the falling snow, the first kiss near the 
snow-piled porch. At war, a person experiences 
his most ineradicable feelings towards the past. 
And we fought in the present for the past that 
seemed inimitably happy. We dreamed of it, 
we wanted to return to it. We were romantics— 
and in that was the purity and faith that can be 
designated as a sense of one’s homeland. 

I know not only from documents that mainly 
young people, born in 1922, 1923, and 1924, tens 
of thousands of them fought near Stalingrad, in 
Stalingrad and in the vicinity of Stalingrad. And 
it was they who stood firm and didn't give Sta- 
lingrad away, it was they who shackled the Ger- 
mans in the defence of the city, and then laun- 
ched the offensive. 

It was they who “cemented the foundation” 
of the Stalingrad victory, it was not the penal 
companies that did it as Solzhenitsyn writes. 
The last census in the Soviet Union revealed thal 
only three per cent of those generations had re- 
mained. Yes, a very great many fell then on the 
banks of the Volga. That’s why, thinking of my 
peers, of those who fell in the Stalingrad battle, 
I must say that Solzhenitsyn is making a malici- 
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ous and tendentious crror that insults the me- 
mory of the victims of the generations I men- 
tioned. 

To specify further, order No. 227 “Not a 
Step Back” was read to us in August 1942, afler 
the Soviet troops surrendered Rostov and No- 
vocherkassk. We all felt its resolution and seve- 
rity, but at the same time, no matter how para- 
doxical it may seem, we all felt the same thing: 
yes, enough retreating, enough! 

Besides, the order “Not a Step Back” (and the 
formation of penal companies was first mention- 
ed in it) came into being and reached the army 
in the month of August. The Germans were then 
on the close approaches to Stalingrad, at a ve- 
ry short distance. Could they, the penal compa- 
nies, have held off the thrust of the tank army 
of the Germans who had concentrated up to 20 
infantry divisions in the direction of the main 
blow? I must say, that the penal companies, 
armed with light weapons were, in general, in- 
capable of holding up any more or less seri- 
ous offensive. The German offensive was held 
up by armies, divisions, regiments. 

For me, a person who went through the Sta- 
lingrad battle, such an attitude as Solzhenitsyn’s 
to one of the most heroic and biggest battles that 
determined not only Russia’s destiny, but that 
of other peoples as well seems monstrous and 
unscrupulous. Is this a purposeful distortion of 
the truth? 

Now a few remarks concerning the well- 
known Vlasov. Reading about and recalling him, 
I again asked myself: why does Solzhenitsyn 
write with such sympathy of a general who rose 
with the tide of the war and gained the sad fame 
of a Herostratus, and depicts him as an “out- 
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standing,” “real” man, an_ anti-Stalinist, a 
champion of the Russian people? 

The Second World War was grim and cruel, 
and there was no ambiguous yardstick in the 
mortal struggle. In the irreconcilable clash of 
hostile sides everything was gauged by the cate- 
gories “yes” and “no,” “or—or,” “to be or not 
to be’. That held for the fate of the Soviet state, 
the fate of Russia and the fate of every se- 
parate person. Like a calamity or grief, war 
morally unites people, ready to defend, to fight 
for their way of life. their children. their homes. 
But war also unites people in immorality, if 
those people invade other people’s land with 
the purpose of enslaving and seizing them. 
Thus, morality and immorality clash, not to men- 
tion the political aspect of the matter. 

Treason, duplicity or betrayal of community 
of people in moments of acute struggle are al- 
wavs immoral. A person who betrays the land 
of his fathers in his people’s trying days, betravs 
himself in the final count. He becomes a spiri- 
tual suicide. He lays waste his own soul and 
turns into a living corpse no matter what poli- 
tical motives he gives to conceal his intentions. 
There are no few examples of this in historv. 

Working on mv latest novel Hot Snow and the 
film Liberation, in which reference is made of 
the traitor Vlasov, I went through a great many 
documents and lent an ear to the opinions of 
manv different people who once knew the man 
in everyday life and in the war. 

What conclusion did I come to? Vlasov was 
aman of haughty mien. ambitious, easily offend- 
ed. with careeristic inclinations. He was loath 
to commune with the soldiers, and tried to stay 
awav from the shell-bombed observation points. 
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He preferred the deep dugout of the command 
post, the subterranean light of battery bulbs. 
the coziness of temporary quarters where he 
could settle down comfortably, and even a bit 
aristocratically. 

A general of mediocre capacities, he showed 
no sharp tactical mentality, but a lucky star 
lighted his way at the beginning of the war. Ob- 
viously it seemed to Vlasov then that success 
would follow him constantly and without fail: 
he desired it so fervently. 

But encirclement and the rout of the 2nd 
Shock Army which he commanded on the Vol- 
khov Front in 1942 appeared to the nervous 
Vlasov as an inglorious end to his career, the 
fall of his lucky star—and he took a fatal step. 
At night, deserting the still fighting units, to- 
gether with his adjutant. he surrendered to the 
German soldiers: “Don’t shoot. ’'m General Vla- 
sov!” That was how it was. 

However, Solzhenitsyn interprets Vlasov’s sur- 
render and treason as a purely studied anti-Sta- 
lin action: Vlasov, don’t you know, received 
no shekels for his treachery; he did that out of 
firm political conviction, disagreeing with Sta 
lin’s policy. I can easily surmise, of course, that 
Solzhenitsyn drew his information from, and 
carefully memorized, the German leaflets (I also 
read them at the front) or from the booklet writ- 
ten by Vlasov himself (we also found it at times 
on the fields of war), where the general ex- 
plained his surrender to the enemy by his 
disagreement with Stalin’s policy in the years 
1936 and 1937, etc. 

Treachery, dissolution of the personality, im- 
morality survive from an age only because by 
masquerading under the banners of apostles they 
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justify themselves, now assuming the visage 
of a martyr to the truth, now of a “political mes- 
siah.” Solzhenitsyn juggles with Vlasov’s highly 
unsavoury activities to make them suit his own 
concept, shamelessly inviting the general back 
from oblivion to cooperate with him, but first 
placing upon his head the thorny crown of the 
champion of justice. 

I cannot overlook certain generalizations Sol- 
zhenitsyn makes on various pages in regard to 
the Russian people. Whence this anti-Slavonian 
sentiment? Frankly speaking, the answer con- 
jures up highly gloomy memories, causing the 
ominous paragraphs of the German OST plan 
to rise in my mind’s eye. 

That great titan, Dostoyevsky, passed through 
not seven, but all nine rounds of life’s hell. He 
saw the petty and the great, experienced more 
than a man can possibly experience (the expec- 
tation of execution, exile, convict labour, de- 
cline of the personality), but in no work of his 
stooped to national nihilism. On the contrary, 
he loved man and rejected in him what was 
bad and asserted what was good. just as most 
of the great writers of world literature, when 
studying the character of their nation. Dostoyev- 
sky passionately sought God both within and 
outside of himself. 

A feeling of mad hostility, as though he were 
picking bones with a whole nation which had 
offended him, seethes in Solzhenitsyn as in a 
volcano. He suspects every Russian of being 
unprincipled, hypocritical, adding to that a 
desire for easy living, for power, and, as though 
glorifying in the throes of  self-annihilation, 
frenziedly tears his shirt, shouting that he him- 
self could be a hangman. His vicious attack on 
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Ivan Bunin only because that eminent writer 
of the 20th century remained a Russian to the 
end in emigration, also arouses astonishment, 
to say the least. 

But Solzhenitsyn, despite his serious age and 
experience, does not know the Russian charac- 
ter “down to the bottom,” nor does he know 
the character of the ‘‘freedom” of the West with 
which he so often compares life in Russia. 

The Gulag Archipelago could have been an 
“experiment in artistic study,” as Solzhenitsyn 
calls it, had the author comprehended every 
word he wrote and comprehended the formula: 
the criterion of truth is morality, and the cri- 
terion of morality is truth. If he had the cou- 
rage to realize that history deprived of truth is 
a widow. 

Every artist of every country only harms him- 
self by remaining for long in a_ state of con- 
stant resentment, for resentment devours his ta- 
lent, and the writer becomes so biassed that the 
bias devours truth itself. 


Yuri BONDAREV 
(APN) 


“We Are Tired of Mr. Solzhenitsyn” 


The newspaper ‘“Sovetskaya Kultura” 
has published an interview given by the 
well-known Soviet writer, Sergei Mi- 
khalkov, to the West-German magazine 
Spiegel. 

Spiegel: Mr. Mikhalkov, the Soviet press, 
radio and television are sharply criticizing Sol- 
zhenitsyn. What troubles you in his new book, 
The Gulag Archipelago? Did he insult the 
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Soviet Union or, perhaps, distort historical 
facts? 

S. Mikhalkov: Nothing in Mr. Solzhenitsyn’s 
book, The Gulag Archipelago, can_ trouble 
me. I see no artistic merits in it, but he did 
succeed in insulting my country and distorting 
the historical reality. As, incidentally, Solzhe- 
nitsyn succeeded in doing in many things that 
he wrote in recent years. 

But I cannot remain an indifferent, silent 
witness when Mr. Solzhenitsyn jeers at Soviet 
society and the Soviet system. In the history of 
my country he sees nothing but prisons and 
camps. And he portrays the Soviet Union as 
one big prison and the people as a mob of 
dumb obedient slaves. Mr. Solzhenitsyn paints 
in black colours everything, in the name of 
which the Great October Revolution of 1917 
was accomplished, in the name of which the 
Soviet people made such unprecedented sacrifi- 
ces during the Second World War. I am con- 
vinced that he does this consciously as he him- 
self ranges with those who do not accept our 
socialist system, with those for whom the Octo- 
ber Revolution was a personal tragedy and not 
a great popular victory. 

Every nation has its heroes and its traitors. 
Having embarked on the road of _ treason, 
Mr. Solzhenitsyn, it seems to me, understood 
that only that road, and not genuine literature 
which always serves the people, could attract 
attention to himself, could win for him the 
crown of thorns of a “martyr” and a “prophet”, 
fearlessly and with impunity announcing to 
the whole world the failure of the Soviet way 
of life. 

Mr. Solzhenitsyn has achieved his aim. First 
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of all he attracled the attention of reactionary 
circles to himself. And it soon became clear 
that the “martyr” was only a political puppet, 
and I can well imagine who pulls the strings 
which guide the tongue and pen of Mr. Sol- 
zhenitsyn. 

Spiegel: But, in the book, the misdeeds of 
Stalin are primarily criticized, which were 
exposed by your writers-colleagues and they, 
the writers, did not become oppositionists in 
the Soviet Union. You prefer moderate criti- 
cism and do not want to settle accounts with 
the past finally? 

S. Mikhalkov: Let me begin by saying that 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
itself publicly censured the serious mistakes 
made during the period of Stalin’s personality 
cult. Many Soviet authors did really write in 
their works about the violations of Soviet law 
that took place at that time. And they did not 
become enemies of the Soviet Union because 
they proceeded from a correct, objective ap- 
praisal of both the past and the present. And 
even the hard fate that fell to the share of 
some writers, who themselves experienced the 
onus of unjust accusations, did not overshadow 
the truth of our life, it did not embitter them, 
did not turn them into “solzhenitsyns” because 
they, like the whole of the people, believe that 
what happened in the past will never be repeat- 
ed. And we have no reasons to resort, again 
and again, to self-punishment. 

As far as moderate criticism is concerned, I 
consider that there is no such thing. There is 
objective criticism and there is crilicism which 
is tendentious, malicious, slanderous. I am for 
objective criticism, for positive criticism. As 
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for finally settling accounts with the past, lel 
me say that this is not the past of anybody 
else but our own past with all its achievements, 
victories, and shortcomings. And the Soviet 
citizen has no intentions of crossing it out, 
because he is proud of what his country, his 
homeland has become today. 

For instance, I can well understand the feel- 
ings of a real German who is proud of his 
land in spite of what happened in it at diffe- 
rent times. It is doubtful whether he would 
like a book, in which his people were described 
so slightingly, so maliciously as did Mr. Sol- 
zhenitsyn, for instance, in his play The Feast 
of the Victors about the Russian people. 

Spiegel: Is indignation also aroused by Sol- 
zhenitsyn’s claims that the terror of Stalin’s 
lime began even under Lenin in the USSR? 

S. Mikhalkov: As we know, no revolution can 
be bloodless. The people who take the power 
into their own hands use the same weapon that 
is used by the enemy who is defending his own 
interests. The Russian Revolution of 1917 not 
only inspired the people with ideas but also 
gave them the right to defend these ideas with 
arms in their hands. 

Mr. Solzhenitsyn calls the revolutionary 
class struggle of the working people terror. In 
that case, what is one to call the methods 
used by the interventionists of the 14 powers, 
Denikin, Kolchak, Shkuro, Makhno, Petlyura, 
Kornilov and other enemies of the new work- 
ers’ and peasants’ government? Was it not 
they who, proclaiming the white terror, burn- 
ed their victims in the fireboxes of locomoti- 
ves and buried them alive, was it not they who 
hanged the defenceless on city lamp-posts, put 
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oul their eyes, shot them withoul trial or inves- 
ligation, tortured people only because these 
people had decided io do away with the tsarist 
aulocracy forever? 

Reading Solzhenitsyn today, the thought in- 
voluntarily comes to your mind that at the 
dawn of the Soviel power the red flag would 
not have been his flag. 

It is indisputable that the young Soviet re- 
public could not have defended itself with slo- 
gans alone. And we cannot but be outraged by 
the provocative appraisal of the revolutionary 
events in Russia given by Mr. Solzhenitsyn. 

Spiegel: Khrushchov, who himself condemned 
Stalin's misdeeds, permitted Solzhenitsyn to 
publish in the Soviet Union his first book, One 
Day in the Life of Ivan Denisovich. Why was 
he not permitted to publish his subsequent 
works in his own country? 

S. Mikhalkov: | think that if Khrushchov 
had read Mr. Solzhenitsyn’s subsequent pro- 
ductions he too would have refrained from 
publishing them. If Solzhenitsyn’s first book 
was still interesting, to some extent, owing to 
the novelty of its theme and the author’s at- 
tempt to reveal the character of ordinary peo- 
ple, innocently condemned and submitting to 
their fate without a murmur, then Solzhenit- 
syn’s subsequent works, one after the other 
more and more openly made it clear that the 
author rejected the very essence of Soviet so- 
ciety. Having embarked on this road and rein- 
forcing his position by all sorts of open letters 
and statements discrediting Soviet reality, Mr. 
Solzhenitsyn finally -openly went over to the 
camp of the reaction, to the anti-Soviet camp. 

Naturally, it would have been strange, to say 
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the least, to publish the works of such an 
author in our country, in the people’s publish- 
ing houses, on the people’s money. 

Spiegel: In the Literaturnaya Gazeta Sol- 
zhenitsyn was called a literary Viasovite and 
an anti-Sovieteer. Are these reproaches justi- 
fied? 

S. Mikhalkov: The traitor-general Vlasov 
headed detachments which fought on the side 
of Hitler’s army against the Soviet people dur- 
ing the Second World War. These traitors, who 
exchanged the uniform of soldiers of the So- 
viet army for that of “liberators of Russia,” 
were called “Vlasovites” by the people. 

Today Solzhenitsyn is actually in the ranks 
of such “‘liberators.” And, in my opinion, he 
may be called a_ literary Vlasovite with full 
grounds. 

Spiegel: Solzhenitsyn and the Western press 
are being criticized from the Soviet side on the 
grounds that by the publication of the book 
The Gulag Archipelago and by various articles 
connected with this, they want to interfere 
with the Soviet policy of detente. We do not 
understand this logic. Does one exclude the 
other? 

S. Mikhalkov: The hullabaloo raised in the 
West around Solzhenitsyn and his new book, 
to judge by its scale, was obviously prepared 
and organized. This can be seen with the naked 
eye. And if this is so, it means that it is neces- 
sary to someone. 

I do not think that ali the  solzhenitsyns 
taken together can substantially interfere with 
the process of international detente. But it is 
apparently to the advantage of certain politi- 
cal circles to draw attention to the work of a 
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man living in the USSR and, allegedly, truth- 
fully portraying life in a country where “human 
rights are trampled under foot” and _peace- 
ful relations with which are, allegedly, con- 
trary to the interests of the Western states. I 
do not think that by publishing excerpts from 
The Gulag Archipelago Spiegel wants to arouse 
the sympathy of its readers for the Soviet 
Union and thus, for instance, increase the 
stream of tourists from the FRG to the USSR. 

Soviet writers together with all the citizens 
of my country see very well the provocative 
nature of Mr. Solzhenitsyn’s latest undertak- 
ing. And our indignation at this new anti- 
Soviet act of provocation is perfectly justified. 

Spiegel: What aims do journalists and wril- 
ers in your country pursue by sharply criticiz- 
ing Solzhenitsyn? The great Soviet Union has 
no need to fear some “solzhenitsyn.” 

S. Mikhalkov: Insofar as the Western media 
widely propagate the slanderous views of Sol- 
zhenitsyn when residing in the USSR, Soviet 
writers and journalists consider it their duty 
to give their appraisal of the work and the 
behaviour of Solzhenitsyn. 

Had the author of The Gulag Archipelago 
lived somewhere in Zirich, where his lawyer 
has an office, he would hardly have attracted 
the attention of the Soviet public. In the circle 
of others like him, on the other side of the 
Soviet frontier, he would not have been more 
noticeable than other writers-anti-Sovieteers. 
I think that in that case Mr. Solzhenitsyn 
would have had io haunt the thresholds of 
publishing houses for a long time with his ma- 
nuscripts. And their value would have been 
different. 
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You ask whether we fear Solzhenilsyn. We 
do not fear him, but we are tired of him. 

Spiegel: You think that Solzhenitsyn denies 
everything that the October Revolution gave. 
How could a convinced Communist turn into 
an anti-Communist? Perhaps, his exclusion 
from the Union of Writers and his isolation 
were a mistake? 

S. Mikhalkov: I have no doubt that the So- 
viet system and the policy of our Communist 
Party are alien to Solzhenitsyn. That is why he 
denies, or does not see, or does not want to 
see, what the Great October Revolution gave to 
our people. A convinced Communist cannot 
become an anti-Communist. Solzhenitsyn was 
never a Communist... His true worth shows 
this convincingly. It was not a mistake to ex- 
clude Solzhenitsyn from the Union of Writers 
of the USSR, but his premature admittance to 
membership of the Union was a mistake. 

Spiegel: Solzhenitsyn is certain that his The 
Gulag Archipelago will be published in the 
Soviet Union too, some time or other. Do you 
believe this? 

S. Mikhalkov: Why should it be? 
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In reply to a question of the Sovetskaya 
Kullura on the attitude to the Decree of the 
Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet on 
depriving A. Solzhenitsyn of Soviet citizenship, 
Sergei Vladimirovich Mikhalkov said: 

“As is known, on February 13 of this year, 
Solzhenitsyn was deported from the Soviet 
Union and finally found himself in that nutritive 
medium which, in the course of a number of 
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years, had consistently urged him on and active- 
ly supported him. In the present-day condi- 
tions, this political renegade is, in a certain 
sense, already ‘an article that has lost its value’ 
on the reactionary ideological market. We 
witnessed his moral and civic fall and there is 
no doubt that sooner or later we shall see his 
inevitable inglorious oblivion: he will be forced 
in one way or another to share the fate of many 
hangers-on of international anti-Sovietism.”’ 


Sovetskaya Kultura, February 19, 1974 


A Trivial Forgery 


or How Solzhenitsyn Quotes... 


In the recently published book The Gulag 
Archipelago Solzhenitsyn, its author, in an 
attempt to make his fabrications appear truthful, 
is referring to works and documents of Vladimir 
Ilyich Lenin. Some of the readers may not know 
minor details of the history of the USSR. It is 
on this that Solzhenitsyn counts in giving an 
arbitrary and distorted interpretation of it. But 
he forgets that Lenin is not only admired but 
also read in the whole world. And this offers the 
possibility of showing with facts that any inte- 
rested person may easily check how false and 
distorted are statements contained in The Gulag 
Archipelago. 

From Solzhenitsyn’s point of view, the main 
and determining feature of all the USSR’s histo- 
ry since 1918 was the reign of terror directed 
against every section of society—the workers 
who took power in their hands (see The Archi- 
pelago, p. 40), the kulaks described by Solzhe- 
nitsyn as the ‘‘best corn-growers” (ibid., p. 67) 
and the intelligentsia—i. e., against all social 
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groups, including working people. This terror, 
according to Solzhenitsyn, is a typical feature of 
the entire history of the Soviet slate in which 
the “stream of 1937 and 1938 was neither the 
only, nor even the main one” (ibid., p. 37). 

And the one who stood at the source of that 
terror, as The Gulag Archipelago alleges, was no 
olher person than... Vladimir Ilyich Lenin who 
supposedly not only sanctioned but also theore- 
tically substantiated its necessity in the new 
society. Solzhenitsyn even quotes Lenin as 
saying: “Terror is a method of persuasion” and 
gives the reference: Vol. 39, pp. 404-405. 

Let us see what Lenin actually writes in the 
place indicated. 

IIe writes about interventionist and counter- 
revolutionary troops that operated in the terri- 
tory of Russia at that time: “If we had at- 
tempted to influence these troops, brought into 
being by international banditry and brutalised 
by war---if we had attempted to influence them 
by words and persuasion or by any other means 
other than terror, we would not have held out 
for even two months and we would have been 
fools.’ And further: “The terror was forced on 
us by the terror of the Entente, the terror of 
mighty world capitalism... Our every victory 
over this prime cause of and reason for the 
terror will inevitably and invariably mean that 
we shall be able to run the country without 
this means of persuasion and_ influence.” 
(Vol. 39, pp. 404-405). It means persuasion of 
and influence on the open enemies of the revo- 
lution and the Soviet state, rather than the 
working people, on those against whom any 
“persuasion” other than coercion is not only 
useless, but even harmful. That is the real 
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essence of Lenin’s words deliberately distorted 
by Solzhenitsyn. 

Further on, in substantiation of the same 
slanderous idea, Solzhenitsyn cites two notes by 
Lenin to the People’s Commissar of Justice 
PD. Kursky (in Solzhenitsyn’s book he is given as 
L. Kursky). These notes deal with the articles 
of the Criminal Code of the RSFSR which are 
concerned with capital punishment. Solzhenitsyn 
declares that these notes are some of the “last 
earthly instructions of Lenin, not yet attacked 
by disease, an important part of his political 
testament” (see The Gulag Archipelago, p. 357). 
let us see which are the other questions dealt 
by Lenin in May 1922 in addition to those co- 
vered in these documents. They include ques- 
tions of foreign trade (Vol. 45, p. 188), the 
Genoa conference (Vol. 45. p. 192), the promo- 
tion of radio engineering (Vol. 45, p. 194), reduc- 
ing the Red Army (Vol. 45, p. 202). Altogether, 
following these “last earthly” documents, Lenin 
wrote more than 80 works (the reference is only 
to what was published). So nothing comes 
of the “political testament.” These notes are a 
small part of the vast business correspondence 
carried on by Lenin at the time. 

An examination of these notes will show that 
even elementary honesty should have suggested 
to Solzhenitsyn to tell the readers that capital 
punishment (commutable to deportation abroad) 
was proposed by Lenin for bribing the press, 
recruiting agents, and working for war (see 
Vol. 45, p. 189), that is, for very grave crimes, 
which in many countries are punishable in 
exactly the same way. At the same time Lenin’s 
idea was “to put forward publicly a thesis that 
is correct in principle and politically (not only 
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strictly juridical), which explains the substance 
of terror, its necessity and limits, and provides 
justification for it” (Vol. 45, p. 190). Yet it is 
precisely these ideas of Lenin that Solzhenitsyn 
leaves .wilhout any comment. That is further 
proof of his dishonesty. 

Lastly, he is attempting an open forgery re- 
garding Lenin’s entire and comparatively large 
work. Of all things, he asserts that even in 1918 
Lenin “proclaimed the general] aim to ‘clean the 
land of Russia of all vermin.’”’ And vermin, in 
Solzhenitsyn’s view, was understood by Lenin 
as not only all alien classes, but also “workers 
who shirk their work,” for example. ‘compo- 
sitors in Petrograd” (The Archipelago, p. 40). 
And further: “envisaging and prompting’ the 
main directions of punishment, Vladimir Ilyich 
proposed making the work of finding the best 
methods of cleaning the object of competition 
among the ‘communes and communities’ ” (ibid). 
Thus, according to Solzhenitsyn, Lenin had no 
other task but to struggle not only against 
“alien classes,” but also against the workers 
who came to power in Russia. 

The quotation given by Solzhenitsyn has been 
taken from Lenin’s article How to Organize 
Competition? (January 1918). What is the 
subject-matter of the article? Lenin writes in 
it about competition as a new motive force of 
social development which under workers’ and 
peasants’ power creates the possibility for 
“actually drawing the majority of working 
people into a field of labour in which they can 
display their abilities, develop the capacities, 
and reveal those talents. so abundant among the 
people...” (Vol. 35, p. 195). What kind of labour 
is this? Lenin gives a clear and precise answer: 
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“to work for oneself and moreover to employ 
all the achievements of modern technology and 
culture in one’s work” (Vol. 35, p. 196). This is 
a field in which “the working man can reveal 
his talents, unbend his back a little, rise to his 
full height and feel that he is a human being” 
(Vol. 35, p. 196). 

The revolution in Russia, however, did not 
take place in a vacuum. Russia was ringed by 
a circle of hostile forces. A civil war was break- 
ing out. In those conditions the young Soviet re- 
public was compelled to wage a bitter struggle 
against all hostile elements. Lenin once and 
again said that coercion and terror are not 
characteristic of socialism itself, but thrust upon 
it by the enemy. The counter-revolutionaries 
“have practised terror against the workers, 
soldiers and peasants in the interests of a hand- 
ful of landowners and bankers while the Soviet 
government is taking strong measures against 
the landowners, marauders and their under- 
lings—in the interests of the workers, soldiers 
and peasants” (Vol. 35, p. 186). 

Who then are the targets of Lenin’s words 
deliberately distorted by Solzhenitsyn? Here is 
what Lenin writes: “War to the death against 
the rich and their hangers-on, the bourgeois 
intellectuals; war on the rogues, the idlers and 
the rowdies” (Vol. 35, p. 200). This is the sort 
of ‘‘vermin” meant by Lenin. And these are the 
ones whom Solzhenitsyn seeks to put the case 
for. It is important to note that Lenin, calling 
for struggle against the thieves and idlers, does 
not exclude the possibility that the “rich, the 
bourgeois intellectuals, the rogues and rowdies 
who are corrigible will be given an opportunity 
to reform quickly” (Vol. 35, p. 204). But 


Solzhenitsyn ignores this. By tearing out of the 
text of Lenin’s article what seems to him to be 
“suitable” words he makes a most _ trivial 
forgery, not uttering a single word about what 
the article speaks of, against whom it is directed, 
and whom it defends. 

A person who forges business papers is 
punished under law in all countries. A forgery 
in a literary work inevitably entails contempt 
for the man on the part of honest people. Sol- 
zhenitsyn has already earned the contempt of 
Soviet people. There is no doubt that men of 
good will in other countries, seeing the true 
meaning of scribblings of that writer, will feel 
the same sentiments to him. 

Lev SUVOROV, D. Se. (Philosophy), 
Professor 
(APN) 


If One Approaches It with 
a Yardstick of a Socialist 


A sound idea was the other day expressed by 
a reader of a London newspaper. It is high time, 
he noted, to take a look at Solzhenitsyn with 
the resoluteness of a socialist. 

Yes, it is high time to do so. 

Especially, taking into account that the 
author himself has maximally facilitated this 
task. In his latest book The Gulag Archipelago 
Solzhenitsyn is frank to an utmost degree, 
except several places when he dares not to speak 
out to the end. 

For instance, discussing the “usefulness” of 
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military defeats, he calls the victory of Peter the 
Great over Swedes, the victory of the Russian 
Army over Napoleon “the ill luck of Russia” 
and stops here. Solzhenitsyn does not pluck up 
his courage to continue the list of victories and 
give a direct answer to the main question: is the 
rout of nazi Germany also an ill luck for the 
Soviet people? The content of the book leaves 
no doubt: Solzhenitsyn answers this question in 
this way: “Yes, the victory over nazism was also 
an ill luck.” He sympathizes with Vlasovites 
traitors who served the nazis during the Second 
World War. 

Solzhenitsyn was called an anti-Stalinist in 
the West, it was claimed that he is only against 
the abuses of the period of the personality cult, 
passing over in silence the fact that the persona- 
lity cult was denounced by the Twentieth Con- 
gress of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union. Solzhenitsyn has never had a monopoly 
of treating this theme in our literature. Suffice 
it to mention Crimean Noles by Georgy Shelest 
or A Tale of My Experience by Boris Dyakov, 
people whose fate was much more difficult than 
that of Solzhenitsyn. However. the attitude of 
Western propagandists to these books was cool. 
To show the distortions of the personality cult 
is not sufficient for being lauded by our ill- 
wishers abroad. The point is: what is the 
purpose of such writings? G. Shelest, B. Dyakov 
and other Soviet authors set before themselves 
the only aim: to exterminate from our life 
everything which hindered our march forward. 
fettered the forces and potentialities of socialist 
society. 

In his latest book A. Solzhenitsyn pursues 
quite a different aim. He bitterly rejects every- 
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thing which is Soviet—from the day of the re- 
volution to the present day. The 1917 Socialist 
Revolution, he cites with pleasure, “is historical 
ill luck” (again the same words!). Five-year 
plans are characterized by him as “extravagant 
unrealistic projects.” In his bitterness he even 
alleges that Stalin urged nazi Germany to dec- 
lare war against the USSR. According to Solzhe- 
nitsyn, Hitler is not guilty. Is this Solzheni- 
tsyn’s personal grievance against Soviet power 
and the Soviet people? Or the offspring of rich 
North Caucasian landowners is squaring 
accounts with the workers’ state? 

Class blindness prevents Solzhenitsyn from 
understanding the simplest facts. The year of 
1921. A workers’ meeting in Yaroslavl. A repre- 
sentative of the Central Committee, the author 
writes, is criticizing the workers for their lack 
of discipline, is demanding overtime work and 
strict labour discipline. (A civil war was in 
progress, the country was encircled by the 
enemy). “This caused enthusiasm and applause,” 
Solzhenitsyn remarks scornfully. He is unable to 
understand that the workers work not for 
bosses, but for themselves. This is workers’ 
enterprise. But Solzhenitsyn approaches them 
with a narrow yardstick of private owner and 
fails to see how hopelessly outdated his posi- 
tion is. 

If we approach Solzhenitsyn himself with a 
yardstick of a socialist it is necessary to state 
quite unambiguously that he comes out against 
socialism in the USSR and in other countries. 
All know of his approval of reaction in Chile 
and his support of the US aggression in 
Vietnam. 

Solzhenitsyn claims that “to be a Russian is 
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the worst lot on the globe.” However, the whole 
world does not think so. Why is the attention 
of the whole planet riveted on Russians? 

And which newspaper of ‘the free world” 
has noticed the execution of Victor Jara, the 
Chilean poet and singer? At first, he was 
brutally tortured and then put before a firing 
squad. But no protest was heard in the Western 
press. Which Western magazine has written 
about recent arrests of Uruguayan writers? 

The contrast is self-evident. 

The BBC, Springer’s empire and Dailies of 
all kinds devote much place to Russians. We are 
being paid very close attention to. To be a Rus- 
sian means to be in the centre of the world’s 
attention. Although this pleases our national 
feeling, we realize that it is not the nationality 
that is the main thing here. Prior to the 1917 
Socialist Revolution we also were Russians, but 
no special interest in us could be observed. 

We have immediately got into the focus as 
soon as we have started building socialist 
society, challenged the old world. Everything 
was used against us: spurious letters of the 
Communist International, false memoirs and, 
finally, books, genuine, but no less false in 
content. 

The case with Solzhenitsyn is not an excep- 
tion. The working-class movement in many 
countries had to part with these or those 
turncoats. For instance, the British working- 
class movement expelled from its ranks the 
well-known Ramsay Macdonald for his anti- 
socialist views and anti-workers’ activity. 

A similar thing has happened to Solzhenitsyn. 


Nikolai YEFIMOV 
(APN) 
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Colleetivization and the Kulaks 


In 1967 IT happened to visit Krasavka, a vil- 
lage in Saratov Region. Ivan Kovalev, a veteran 
collective farmer, at that time remarked: “When 
collectivization was conducted some conscien- 
tiously joined the collective farm, others follow- 
ed suit because everyone was signing up 
although at heart they considered it a pity to 
turn over to the collective farm their horses, 
harrows, etc. However, if anyone is told today: 
take a horse, all the necessary implements and 
land, and you can leave the collective farm 
and work on your own, all the same no one 
will withdraw from a collective farm.” 

And now, 40 years after the collectivization of 
agriculture in the USSR Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn 
comes out with his book The Gulag Archipelago 
claiming, as its author told foreign  corres- 
pondents, that he provides an objective and 
humane picture of events. Actually, he writes in 
a most subjective manner. 

In his book Solzhenitsyn presents events 
connected with the collectivization of agriculture 
in the following manner: at that time in the 
Soviet countryside there were, on the one hand, 
“economically strong, hard-working and simply 
strong in their convictions” peasants “who fed 
Russia in 1928”; “they were physically the most 
vigorous and due to their independence dange- 
rous for the collective farm leadership.” These 
people, according to the author, represented the 
“very essence of the village, its energy, its 
brains, its industry, its resistance and consci- 
ence,” and they were “nicknamed kulaks.” On 
the other hand, there were the “unlucky wret- 
ches,” the “loafers”, who, as a result, lived in 
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poverty. And now, these “local unlucky wret- 
ches and outsiders from the cities” started to 
“expel to the northern wilderness, to the tundra 
and to the taiga” the strong muzhiks; “they 
were transported and collectivization carried 
out.” 

There is not a grain of truth in Solzhenitsyn’s 
assertions with the exception of the fact that the 
kulaks were, indeed, moved to more remote 
districts of the country. How was collectiviza- 
tion actually carried out? 

In the villages of Russia before the revolu- 
tion along with the landed gentry, the owners of 
large estates, were rich peasants, who already at 
that time were called kulaks. They owned plenty 
of land and livestock and_ resorted to hired 
labour. The second group were middle peasants, 
i.e. strong peasants who worked their farms 
without resorting to hired labour. The third 
group. included the poor peasants with small 
and scanty plots. They had to work for the big 
landowners and the kulaks, at times only for 
their meagre subsistence. Of all peasant econo- 
mies 65 per cent were those of the poor peasants, 
20 per cent—of middle peasants and 15 per 
cent—of the kulaks (USSR Agriculture. Abstract 
of Statistics, 1960. p. 8). 

The 1917 Socialist Revolution resulted in the 
land being nationalized and divided between the 
peasants according to the size of families. But 
all the other peasant property remained in the 
hands of their former owners. 

In 1928 out of 25.6 million individual peasant 
farms, 60 per cent were those of the middle 
peasants. 35 per cent—those of the poor peas- 
ants and only four per cent-—-those of the 
kulaks. 
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Thus, those who according to Solzhenitsyn 
“represented the very essence of the village,” 
were the absolute minority. 

The kulaks during the period of the Civil War 
and the foreign intervention sabotaged the de- 
livery of grain to the young Soviet republic. 
They came out with arms in hand on the side of 
the white guards and interventionists against the 
Soviet state, massacred rural revolutionaries and 
their families without sparing women, old people 
or children. 

At the end of the 20’s the country was mainly 
fed by the middle and poor peasants. The 
kulaks only accounted for 20 per cent of the 
marketable grain. They kept back their grain 
surpluses in order to create difficulties in sup- 
plies and later sold the grain on the black 
market at speculative prices. 

It became obvious that only by setting up 
large socialist farms—state farms and collective 
farms—was it possible to solve the country’s 
food difficulties. The already existing collective 
farms showed a high marketable surplus. In 
1926-1927 the collective farms and state farms 
accounted for 47.2 per cent of the country’s 
marketable grain compared to 20 per cent for 
kulak economies and 11.2 per cent for the indi- 
vidual middle peasant and poor peasant econo- 
mies. 

In 1927 the 15th Congress of the Communist 
Party adopted the line of collectivizing agri- 
culture. The Soviet state rendered economic as- 
sistance to the peasant cooperatives. Agricul- 
tural associations were organized. As a result, 
the poor and middle peasants started to join the 
collective farms on a mass scale. 

Whereas in 1928 the collective farms and state 
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farms produced 95 million bushels of mar- 
ketable grain, in 1929 they already put out 212 
million, and in 1930—697 million bushels—more 
than 50 per cent of the country’s marketable 
grain. 

Solid collectivization undermined the founda- 
tions of the kulak economies. Hence they came 
out against collectivization, set fire to collective 
farm fields, livestock sections and the homes of 
Communists, YCLers, and activists of the collec- 
tive farm movement. 

The kulaks themselves were to blame for their 
deportation to remote districts, about which Sol- 
zhenitsyn writes. This was due to the atrocities 
and outrages they perpetrated. Solzhenitsyn 
however attempts to present events in such a 
way that without rhyme or reason “the best 
grain growers were rounded up together with 
their families and without any belongings, 
without clothing were thrown out into the 
northern wilderness, into the tundra and the 
laiga.” 

The process of the exilement of the kulaks dif- 
fers from that described by Solzhenitsyn. First- 
ly, they were not banished without even being 
properly dressed. They were allowed to take all 
their belongings, food and a definite amount of 
money. Secondly, they were not transported to 
the wilderness but to new industrial districts. 
Thirdly, the exilement of the kulak families in 
no way meant the extermination of people, as 
Solzhenitsyn attempts to present matters. At 
their new place of domicile these people worked 
in enterprises, their children attended general 
and specialized secondary schools. Their civil 
rights were restored within five years of their 
exilement. Those who actively participated in 


socialist production and in public life were 
rehabilitated ahead of time. 

It is generally known that during the initial 
stage of collectivization mistakes had been com- 
mitted.-In particular, the principle of the volun- 
tary nature of joining collective farms was vi- 
olated in respect to some peasants in the loca- 
lities; the collectivization of property was in 
some places carried to extremes. These mista- 
kes were exposed in good time by the Commu- 
nist Party and rectified. 

The development of socialist agricultural pro- 
duction (state farm and collective farm), the 
growth of its marketable surplus made it pos- 
sible already in 1934 to end bread rationing. In 
the subsequent years considerable food stocks 
were set up and this was of great importance 
for supplying the army and entire population 
with food during the war against nazi Germany. 

Was the Soviet government justified in exiling 
the kulaks? I will reply to this question by quot- 
ing Pavel Grechkin, a worker of the Zhdanov 
plant: “Those kulaks who evaded exilement and 
had remained in the Ukraine welcomed the Ger- 
man occupationists with bread and salt. They 
turned over to them lists of Communists, Jews 
and activists. They served the occupationists per- 
forming the duties of starostas and polizei, par- 
ticipating in punitive operations.” 

The success of collectivization and the liqui- 
dation of kulaks as a class promoted the social 
unity of the Soviet people. This played an enor- 
mous role in ensuring our victory over the fascist 
invaders. 

Why does Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn support 
those who clearly violated Soviet Jaws and who 
came out against socialism? Why is it that in 
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choosing such a humane profession as that of 
a writer he fails to mention those who met their 
death from kulak bullets, kulak axes and dag- 
gers? This obviously is because Solzhenitsyn op- 
poses everything Soviet. Under the guise of pro- 
tecting general humane morality and general 
human rights he comes out against socialism and 
in favour of world reaction. Under — such cir- 
cumstances there is already no room for his- 
torical truth. 


Professor Melania KOVALEVA 
(APN) 


The Gospel According to Aleksandr 


Those readers who take Aleksandr Solzheni- 
tsyn’s anti-Soviet conceptions as the gospel do 
not ask where the author has come upon his 
ideas. 

An exact answer to such a question can be gi- 
ven only by Solzhenitsyn himself. And he will 
never do this. 

When reading The Gulag Archipelago how- 
ever one cannot help thinking: “I have read 
this already somewhere!” 

Where? 

In Adolf Hitler 

“Blessed are not the victories in war but the 
defeats. Defeats are needed by nations just as 
sufferings and troubles are needed by indivi- 
dual people, for they urge them to deepen their 
inner life and to rise spiritually.” This is Alek- 
sandr Solzhenitsyn. And here is Mein Kampf: 
“Mankind has attained greatness in eternal 
struggle and suffering. And it can perish only 
from eternal peace.” 

This same source provides inspiration to the 
enemies of detente. 
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In Alfred Rosenberg 

Alfred Rosenberg, the nazi ideologist, tire- 
lessly preached that Russians were barbarians 
with a “bent for self-flagellation, bestial sub- 
missiveness and weak will.” This one learns in 
his book The 20th Century Myth. 

In Solzhenitsyn’s book The Gulag Archipela- 
go one can find an almost verbatim reference 
to “bestial submissiveness and weak will.” 
Aleksandr elaborates Alfred’s idea: “This war 
gave us to realize that the worst thing on earth 
is to be a Russian.” “We are an Asiatic nation,” 
says Solzhenitsyn, implying that “Asiatic” is a 
derogatory epithet denoting an inferior race. 

In Pierre Laval 

The behaviour and political concepts of Sol- 
zhenitsyn are strikingly similar to the actions 
and views of Pierre Laval, the man who betray- 
ed the French people. Both men  clamoured 
for the defeat of their nation in order that the 
“evil” within the state might be ended. Both 
have registered their support for the rural 
bourgeoisie, the kulaks. 

“The strength of well-to-do peasants is poli- 
tical strength,” said Laval. “We must protect 
and support them so as to be able to rely on 
them.” 

For Solzhenitsyn too the kulaks were “the 
essence of the village, its energy, gumption and 
industry, its resistance and conscience.” “By 
1930,” he writes, “this name was given generally 
to all strong peasants—strong on the farm, 
strong in work and simply in their convictions. 
The nickname ‘kulak’ was used to crush the 
peasant’s strength.” 

Like Laval, what he means is_ political 
strength, a term which he borrowed from Laval. 
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In Robert Payne and David Shub 

Solzhenitsyn’s fabrications about the October 
Socialist Revolution and his slander of Lenin 
are almost verbatim repetitions of the writings 
of certain ‘“Sovietologists”, Robert Payne and 
David Shub in particular. Chapter titles of the 
Menshevik Shub’s book Lenin: a Biography are 
taken and elaborated on in The Gulag Archipe- 
lago. “Lenin Seizes Power’, “Lenin Shuts Up 
the Constituent Assembly”, “Dictatorship”, 
and “Testament” are some examples. 

Solzhenitsyn’s entire interpretation of the 
October Revolution and the various stages of 
Soviet history differs little from thal of Shub. 

Solzhenitsyn asserts that Lenin advocated 
unconditional terror. Unable to find confirma- 
tion of his allegations in Lenin’s works and 
speeches, he borrowed from Robert Payne’s 
book The Life and Death of Lenin, which he 
quoted almost word for word. 

Solzhenitsyn’s discourses on the fate of old 
Russian intelligentsia and on Marxism are bor- 
rowed from the same author. 

Who is the author of The Gulag Archipelago? 

It is a case of ideological plagiarism. Aleksandr 
Solzhenitsyn has no right to call himself the 
sole author of his “literary essay”. 


Ivan VASILIEV 
(APN) 


He Slanders Even Punishment 


Companies 


I would like to comment on Solzhenitsyn's 
allegation that the battle of Stalingrad was won 
by punishment companies. 
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Millions of soldiers and tens of thousands of 
guns, tanks and planes were involved in this 
battle, the most fierce in history. Fighting was 
waged for every inch of the earth there. 

The destiny of the Soviet Union and our vic- 
tory was decided on the banks of the Volga Ri- 
ver. Therefore, the select units of the Soviet Ar- 
my were sent to the area of Stalingrad. Only 
people equipped, apart from weapons, with 
courage and great love for their Homeland, 
could withstand in that bloody battle and win it. 

One more condition was necessary for that 
victory. The entire country had to sustain inhu- 
man tension and supply such weapons to the 
defenders of Stalingrad which would exceed in 
number and quality the enemy weapons. And 
this was done. 

Solzhenitsyn hopes others will believe him 
because he counts on the ignorance of foreign 
readers. He slandered even punishment compa- 
nies, contraposing them to the rest of the army. 

I can say with all responsibility that Soviet 
people devoted to their country fought in these 
companies. They were sent to them because they 
had violated the service regulations or failed 
to carry out the order, as it was in my case. 

I was commander of the _ reconnaissance 
branch of a division fighting on the Leningrad 
front-line. Once we were ordered to capture a 
German officer and get information on the ene- 
my troops, which was extremely necessary for 
us. Through my fault, the order of the higher 
command was not fulfilled, and I was sent to 
a punishment company. This was 32 years ago. 
But even today I think that I got a just punish- 
ment. 

The punishment company I was_ sent to 
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consisted mainly of people who had violated 
orders. The term of service in such companies 
was not very long. The military honour of such 
people was restored after the first battle won 
from the Germans, and they again returned to 
the former place of service. 

Not far from Leningrad, near Schlisselburg, 
there is a village called Tyotkin Ruchei. Our 
units attacked three times the Germans who had 
entrenched themselves there. The punishment 
company I was serving in was sent to a fourth 
attack. However, I was not included in the at- 
tacking group into which the strongest people 
of great endurance had been selected, and, toge- 
ther with others I entreated the commander tu 
send us to the battle. 

We attacked the Germans and knocked them 
out of the village. I was wounded in that battle. 
To tell the truth, all of us wanted to restore our 
honour. But the main feeling which guided us 
was hatred of the enemy and the thought of the 
relatives who believed in us. It was unbearable 
to think that the enemy could trample underfoot 
the sacred stones of the city named after Lenin. 

I completed the war in the rank of captain 
and received five government awards. My wife 
is a medical worker. She also was on the front- 
line. I was born and grew up in Siberia, and 
after the war we returned to my native town. 
Our two sons grew up in it. One of them is a 
doctor, and the other is an engineer. Both re- 
ceived higher education. We live today in the 
new Siberian town of Bratsk, where we are 
working on the building site of a timber-con- 
version complex, to be the largest in the world. 
We often recall our youth, the war, my broth- 
ers who were killed in action, and our comra- 
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des and feel proud that we devoted the best 
years of our life to the struggle for the freedom 


of the Homeland. 
Abram RABINOVICH, 
Bratsk 
(APN) 


Revived Fabrication 


A. Solzhenitsyn’s latest book The Gulag Ar- 
chipelago is no doubt the most cynical of all 
the books he has written before. A great deal in 
it evokes indignation, especially the author’s 
blasphemous attempts to find extenuating cir- 
cumstances for the nazi brutalities. According 
to Solzhenitsyn, it is the Soviet Union that is to 
blame for the nazi attitude to Soviet prisoners 
of war. What can be demanded of the nazis, he 
argues, if the USSR did not join either the Hague 
Convention of 1907, or the 1929 Geneva Con- 
vention on the upkeep of prisoners of war? 

It is not the first time that Solzhenitsyn is re- 
sorting to such a method. In his other books, too, 
he, as a rule, began with one-quarter of truth and 
added to it one invention after another. 

In Solzhenitsyn’s words, “the USSR does not 
recognize the Russian signature under the Hague 
Convention about war prisoners, and  conse- 
quently, does not assume any obligations on 
the treatment of prisoners and does not claim 
to defend its men taken prisoner... The USSR 
does not recognize its former soldiers: it is not 
interested in maintaining them in captivity.” 

Solzhenitsyn could not but know that the So- 
viet Union recognized the Hague Convention and 
repeatedly stated its recognition. 

On July 17, 1941, for example, four weeks 
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after the nazi attack on the USSR, the People’s 
Commissariat of Foreign Affairs officially re- 
minded the Swedish Embassy (during the war 
Sweden represented the USSR’s_ interests in 
Germany) that the Soviet Union supports the 
Hague Convention and is ready to observe it on 
the basis of mutuality. On August 8 of the same 
year the ambassadors and envoys of the coun- 
tries with which the USSR had diplomatic rela- 
tions at the time received a circular note of the 
Soviet government. The note again called atten- 
tion to the fact that the Soviet side recognizes 
the Hague Convention and again expressed the 
hope that the other side, too, would observe it. 

But everything was in vain. The nazis ignored 
the appeals of the USSR. The inhuman treat- 
ment of Soviet prisoners of war on their part 
continued. On November 26, 1941 Izvestia pub- 
lished a note of the People’s Commissariat of 
Foreign Affairs of the USSR, which had been 
handed in to all diplomatic missions on the day 
before. It said: “The camp regime instituted for 
Soviet prisoners of war is a flagrant and outra- 
geous violation of the most elementary require- 
ments set for the upkeep of war prisoners by 
international law, especially by the Hague Con- 
vention of 1907, recognized both by the Soviet 
Union and Germany.” 

How can one assert after that that the 
Motherland has turned its back on its prisoners 
of war? 

Whether or not Solzhenitsyn knew that this 
interpretation of international law was not his 
invention is not important here. What is curious 
is that he is repeating only the slightly inter- 
preted words of Hitler who declared three 
months before the attack on the USSR that the 
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treatment of Soviet prisoners of war must not 
accord with the provisions of the Geneva Con- 
vention of 1929 on the upkeep of war prisoners 
for the simple reason that the Soviet Union 
was no party to it. 

Indeed, the USSR did not put its signature 
under it, because one of its points envisaged 
accommodating prisoners of war in camps in 
accordance with the race. To recognize the co- 
nvention with that point would mean to some 
extent agreeing to the racist policy of the 
nazis. The Soviet Union could not accept that. 
Deliberately distorting the cause of the refusal 
to recognize the Geneva Convention, Hitler used 
the fact in his propaganda. 

The falsity of his statement becomes obvious 
when one reads a collection of international le- 
gal acts published in Berlin in 1940 (Deutsches 
Kriegsfiihrungsrecht, bearbeitet von Dr. Fried- 
rich Giese und Dr. Eberhard Menzel, Berlin, 
1940). A section entitled “Standards of Law 
Relating to Prisoners of War. The 1907 Hague 
Provision on Laws and Customs of Land War 
fare” says that the stipulations of Articles 4 to 
20 of that provision are obligatory by themselves, 
without the Geneva Convention of 1929. These 
articles of the supplement to the Hague Con- 
vention contain standards of international law 
dealing with prisoners of war and forming the 
basis of the Geneva Convention of 1929. The list 
of the countries given below, which use that 
provision in relations between them, includes, in 
addition to others, Russia. Another section of the 
same colleclion says quite clearly that the ope- 
ration of the “Red Cross Convention of 1929” 
spreads to many countries, including Soviet Rus- 
sia. 
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And now in our days, many years after. Sol- 
zhenitsyn has returned to the false Hitler thesis. 
This method only demonstrates once again the 
price of his “objectivity.” 

That this Hitler thesis was false from begin- 
ning to end is confirmed by the just published 
two-volume work of the well-known Soviet his- 
torian Vyacheslav Dashychey The Bankrupt 
Strategy of German’ Fascism. Nearly 130 sig- 
natures of this capital work cover the period 
1933 to 1945. Collected, systematized and gene- 
ralized here are more than 400 major directives, 
orders, instructions and other acts of the Hitler 
supreme command. minutes of conferences at 
the headquarters, war diaries of Wehrmacht 
departments and individual military and politi- 
cal leaders of fascist Germany. Much space in 
the publication is given to the general plan 
“Ost” which most vividly expressed the prin- 
ciples of the nazi policy of genocide with regard 
to the Slav peoples. 

From the well-documented study of the Soviet 
historian it can be seen that the fascists’ policy 
in relation to Soviet prisoners of war was a di- 
rect continuation of the general plan “Ost” cal- 
culated to annihilate tens of millions of Slavs 
during the remaking of the world in the nazi 
fashion. And the fascists, with iron calculation 
and firm consistency, were implementing that 
plan, killing Soviet prisoners of war. 

In special so-called dulags and stalags the 
Soviet war prisoners were starved, exhausted by 
heavy physical work. burnt in crematoriums, 
used for making medical experiments unprece- 
dented for their inhuman nature, subjected to re- 
fined humiliation in order to suppress their mo- 
ral spirit, mercilessly beaten and shot dead. 
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The sentence of the Nuremberg trial of the 
chief German war criminals said: ‘The treat- 
ment of Soviet prisoners of war was characte- 
rized by especial inhumanity. The death of 
many ‘of them was... a resull of the systematic 
plan of killings.” 

What was the general plan “Ost” like? No 
authentic copy of that document has so far been 
discovered. But the commentaries to it, which 
have been found, remarks, additions and pro- 
posals made by the major departments of Hitler 
Germany make is possible to judge about the 
essence of the original itself. It planned to 
make German some 50 per cent of the Czech 
population and remove the remaining part 
“from the territory of the empire.” More than 
20 million Poles out of the 24 million living in 
Poland in 1942 were to be resettled to Western 
Siberia. Entering the post of Governor General 
of fascist-occupied Poland, H. Frank said: 
“From now on the political role of the Polish 
people is at an end. It is proclaimed a labour 
force, nothing else... We shall ensure that the 
very notion Poland is obliterated for ever.” 
Or, if we follow the logic of A. Solzhenitsyn, 
perhaps the Czechs and Poles have themselves 
to blame for failing to sign some convention at 
one time? 

And what about the other nations inhabiting 
Central Europe? They were not omitted by the 
nazis either. Here is a transcript of one of Hit 
ler’s pronouncements in September 1941: “We 
must send all the Norwegians, Swedes, Danes 
and Dutch to the eastern regions; they will 
serve the empire... As for the Swiss, they will 
have only to be used as barmen.” 

The nazi plans with respect to the peoples of 
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the Soviet Union were especially inhuman and 
cruel. In the war against the USSR the nazis’ 
predatory plans closely intertwined with the 
class interests of destroying the first socialist 
state. At a conference with generals on March 
30, 1941 Hitler said that it would be a clash of 
two ideologies, a ruthless war with a view to 
destroying Bolshevism in which “cruelty was for 
the benefit of the future.” 

Under the “Ost” plan a hundred million Ary- 
ans were to become colonialists on the lands of 
Poland, Czechoslovakia and the Soviet Union. 
As for local population, the nazis were looking 
for, according to Hitler, “methods of depopula- 
tion’, that is, “destruction of whole racial enti- 
ties.” In his remarks on the “Ost” plan Himmler, 
for instance, wrote that the aim of the nazis was 
to “wipe out the Russians as a people.” At a con- 
ference of high-ranking SS officers he stressed 
that it was necessary to kill 30 million Slavs. 

The war has claimed 50 million human lives, 
with 20 million of them from the Soviet people. 

It was not accidental, therefore, that on No- 
vember 26, 1968 the UN General Assembly by 
a majority of votes approved the text of the con- 
vention on the non-application of the statutes 
of limitation to war crimes and crimes against 
humanity. 

In our days, with the last shots and gun sal- 
voes of the Second World War almost three de- 
cades away, with a new generation of people 
growing up who did not know its horrors, those 
propagandists in the West who with Solzhenit- 
syn’s help seek “objective” causes of nazi sava 
gery are worthy of contempt. 


Boris SKVORTSOV 
(APN) 


How A. Solzhenitsyn Sang 


of the Vlasovites’ Betrayal 


A renegade who has placed his writings at 
the service of the darkest forces of imperialist 
reaction, who has completely alienated himself 
from the Soviet people and their glorious 
deeds, A. Solzhenitsyn has been acting in this 
manner for a long time now. This mister, who 
is still only formally listed as a Soviet national, 
knows only one “literary method”: to cast as 
persions, without concealing hostility, on every- 
thing that is Soviet, on the Soviet people’s re- 
volutionary spirit and work. 

Of all Solzhenitsyn's writings The Gulag Ar- 
chipelago is the most cynical anti-Soviet work. 

Reactionary bourgeois propaganda attempts 
lo present A. Solzhenitsyn’s new composition 
as a “book bomb”, as the most “sensational 
work about the Soviet Union”. He has been gi- 
ven unprecedented publicity. He who calls the 
tune knows what he is doing. It is not for noth- 
ing that Solzhenitsyn has again’ been let out 
into the foreground. It is not for nothing that 
he is praised to the skies by rabid anti-Com- 
munists, while the nazis and SS-men do not 
conceal their joy. It is not for nothing that 
Solzhenitsyn is drawing the grateful applause 
of traitors to their Soviet homeland, and of all 
the anti-Sovietists and anti-Communists. Indeed, 
the traitors of the homeland are _particular- 
ly thankful to him for his not forgetting them 
and aclually composing, in one of the chapters, 
an ode to treachery and betrayal. 

Perhaps, no particular attention might have 
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been paid to Solzhenitsyn’s anti-Soviet fabrica- 
tion—quite a few have already been passed ab- 
road without leaving a trace, for, indeed, lies 
are shortlived, if it were not for one circumst- 
ance: the author of the book, counting on the 
gullible reader, in turning to history, instead of 
authentic facts, presents pseudo-history to him 
and erects his entire slanderous structure on 
a falsified basis. It is common knowledge that 
slanderers have a logic all their own. He is not 
tormenting himself over the truth, because the 
main thing for him is to suit those whom he 
serves in the best possible way. 

The pages of the chapter on which we shall 
dwell are indicative not only of the way Sol- 
zhenitsyn treats of the theme of betrayal and 
treachery; they are also characteristic of all 
that has been written in the book. Solzheni- 
tsyn’s credo is thrown in particularly bold relief 
here. Glorifying Vlasov, the Vlasovites and the 
other traitors of the Soviet homeland, Solzhe- 
nitsyn proceeds from the assumption that all 
means are fair in the struggle against Soviet 
power and socialism. This is why he sings glory 
to the traitors who rose, arms in hand, against 
their own people. Solzhenitsyn is not at all em- 
barrassed by the fact which is obvious to all 
that in the crucial hour for the homeland the 
entire country rose in the struggle against the 
nazi invasion, that millions of Soviet people, 
without sparing their lives, fought against the 
invaders everywhere—at the front and in the 
rear, in guerrilla detachments and formations, 
and in the underground formed on the enemy- 
occupied territories. His “heroes”, his “ideal”, 
are the traitor Vlasov and the Vlasovites whom 
he glorifies for their hatred of the Soviet order 
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of things, a hatred that was so strong that they 
turned against their own fatherland. 

The blow is directed at the present day, too. 
By whitewashing the Vlasovites, Solzhenitsyn is 
asserting that any treachery is justified, no mat- 
ter what its scale is and no matter who commits 
it. Thus, Solzhenitsyn tries to vindicate his own 
betrayal. 

Naturally, Solzhenitsyn needs “arguments” to 
back up his “vision” of history and modern 
limes. These “arguments” are at variance with 
the generally accepted view that Vlasov was a 
perjurer and that his name, just like that of 
the leader of the Norwegian fascists, Quisling, 
is a synonym of vile betrayal]. According to Sol- 
zhenitsyn, Vlasov ‘‘has long and deeply grieved 
over Russia” and that he voluntarily surren- 
dered and began to serve Hitler was allegedly 
due to the fact that he himself and the 2nd 
Striking Army found themselves in a hopeless 
situation. 

What then was A. A. Vlasov? Let us give you 
some facts. The son of a well-to-do farmer from 
the village of Lomakino, Nizhni Novgorod Gu- 
bernia, he intended to become a clergyman, for 
which purpose he entered an ecclesiastical se- 
minary. The revolution shattered these plans. 
Vlasov, called up to the Red Army, after the 
Civil War decided to become a professional mi- 
litary man. Not greatly gifted, he slowly made 
his military career. In April 1942, Vlasov, a 
Lieutenant-General then, was appointed Com- 
mander of the 2nd Striking Army at the Volkhov 
I'ront. The encirclement of the 2nd _ Striking 
Army and the unsuccessful attempts to break 
through the enemy ring, according to witnesses, 
demoralised Vlasov. In that complicated situa- 
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tion Vilasov’s thoroughly concealed traits were 
completely revealed, the instability and coward- 
ness which led him to betray his homeland. 

How A. A. Vlasov finally ended is well 
known: in 1946, Vlasov and his closest associ- 
ates were sentenced to death for betraying their 
homeland and for active espionage and subver- 
sive activities, as agents of the German inlelli- 
gence service working against the USSR. 

Both in Soviet and foreign literature, the 
view has long and irrefutably been established 
of Vlasov as a time-server, self-seeker and place- 
hunter. For Solzhenitsyn, this literary Vlasovite, 
he is, however, ‘an outstanding personality”. 

Solzhenitsyn writes that, by the time Vlasov 
yielded himself prisoner, some other traitors 
“had already voiced their disagreement with 
the policy of the Stalin government. But a real 
figure was lacking. Vlasov became this figure.” 

Thus, Solzhenitsyn tries in vain to make a po- 
litical leader, an “ideological” fighter against 
Soviet rule, out of Vlasov. But the Hitlerites and 
Viasov himself needed such “political cover” 
only to hide his treachery behind any “politic- 
al platform” which would justify his subservi- 
ence to the fascists. In reality Vlasov was an 
ordinary puppet of Hitler and the Hitlerites; he 
was their loyal toady. 

Solzhenitsyn claims that Vlasov was induced 
to go over to the side of the enemy because he 
and his army were allegedly left by the Soviet 
Supreme Command to the mercy of fate. 

This is a lie. Suffice it, at least, to read The 
battle of Leningrad, a major work written, on 
the basis of archive documents, by a group of 
authors of the Military History Department of 
the General Staff (Voenizdat, 1964), or the 
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memoirs of Marshal of the Soviet Union 
K. A. Meretskov, who was the commander of 
the troops of the Volkhov Front at that period 
(At the People’s Service, Politizdat, 1968) to 
convince oneself of the falsity and irresponsi- 
bility of A. Solzhenitsyn’s assertions. These 
books thoroughly and objectively outline the 
situation which shaped up on the approaches to 
Leningrad in the spring and summer of 1942, 
and the reasons for the grave situation in which 
the troops of the 2nd Striking Army found 
themselves. 

As soon as it grew clear that the army could 
no longer continue the offensive on Lyuban, 
Vlasov was ordered to lead his troops out of 
the encirclement through an available passage, 
but Vlasov was slow, remained inactive, took 
no steps to secure the flanks, and failed to or- 
ganize a swift and concealed troop withdrawal. 
This enabled the German fascist troops to cut 
off the corridor and to close the ring of encir- 
clement. 

General Headquarters immediately dispatched 
to the theatre of military operations Marshal 
Kk. A. Meretskov, appointed commander of the 
troops of the Volkhov Front, and A. M. Vasi- 
levsky,a representative of GHQ. Both men were 
entrusted with the assignment of freeing, at 
all costs, the 2nd Striking Army from encircle- 
ment, even leaving heavy guns and cquipment 
behind if necessary. All possible measures were 
taken to rescue the encircled men. Bitter fight- 
ing with the participation of large contingents, 
artillery and the tanks of the 4th, 59th and 
52nd Armies, wenl on continuously from — the 
10th to the 19th of June 1942. A narrow gap 
was made in the German trap, and a consider- 
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able part of the encircled 2nd Striking Army 
was saved. Some of the commanders and sol- 
diers (including Major-General Afanasyev, chief 
of army communications) joined the guerrilla 
detachments. 


Vlasov, too, was not left to the mercy of fate. 
A persevering search for him was made by the 
guerrillas on orders from GHQ. Special groups 
of paratroopers, provided with radio transmit- 
ters, were dropped in the area where he was 
likely to be. The search for Vlasov also conti- 
nued after the Hitlerites had announced on July 
16, 1942, that they had captured a high-ranking 
Soviet commander. On July 22, the Germans 
intercepted a radio message, signed by 
A. A. Zhdanov and addressed to Sazanov, the 
commander of a guerrilla detachment: ‘“Ans- 
wer GHQ’s question: what do you know about 
Vlasov? Is he alive? Have you seen him? What 
has been done to find him?... A plane will 
fly in immediately as soon as you find him.” 
People worried about him, and looked for him, 
but he worried about no one: he sought a way 
of saving himself at the price of high treason. 

It was learned from the guerrillas’ reports 
and from captured German documents that Vla- 
sov calmly waited in the village of Pyatnitsa, 
and, when the German soldiers appeared there 
on July 12, 1942, cried out to them: “Don’t shoot. 
I am General Viasov,” and went over to the 
side of the Hitlerites. On that same day, he 
was brought to General Lindemann, the com 
mander of the 18th Army. Such are the facts. 


The Hitlerites did not torture him. They did 
not beat him up as they did others. He himself 
offered his services. He swore allegiance to 
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Hitler: “We regard it as our duty to the Fuh- 
rer...’, “I told them about my intentions to 
start fighting against the Bolsheviks. . .” 

Viasov sought as quickly and as best as pos- 
sible to-establish himself in the service of the 
enemy, whom he already saw as a victor, be- 
cause the situation at the front in the summer 
of 1942 was very trying for the Soviet Army. 
The fascist troops were again on the offensive. 
They had captured Sevastopol and were advanc- 
ing toward Stalingrad and the Caucasus. And 
so Vlasov drew himself up at attention before 
German officers at the 18th Army’s headquart- 
ers in Siverskaya, cringingly posed side by side 
for a photograph with General Lindemann dur- 
ing an interrogation and gave detailed evi- 
dence. 

Later in Gatchina, speaking at a banquet be- 
fore Hitlerite officers, he assured them that 
he hoped soon ‘“‘to host the German officers in 
besieged Leningrad.’ The Soviet people, parti- 
cularly the Leningraders, marking in these days 
the 30th anniversary of the lifting of the siege 
of Leningrad, will never forget the infamous 
treason of Vlasov, nor will they forgive the in- 
ternal émigré Solzhenitsyn for his fawning upon 
the Hitlerites, whose heavy shelling of Lenin- 
grad continued methodically. 

Why did Solzhenitsyn’s choice fall precisely 
on Vlasov, and not on General D.M. Karbyshev, 
for example? He was also captured by the Ger- 
mans. But unlike Vlasov, D. M. Karbyshev, a 
professor of the M. V. Frunze Military Aca- 
demy, indignantly rejected all the Hitlerites’ 
proposals to enter their service, preferring to 
treason a martyr’s death in the Mauthausen pri- 
son camp. Why was Solzhenitsyn’s attention not 
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drawn to General G. I. Thor, who in fascist cap- 
tivity headed clandestine patriotic groups and 
was tortured to death by the Gestapo? Or Ge- 
neral M. F. Lukin, who turned down with con- 
tempt Vlasov’s proposals to collaborate with the 
cnemy? Why does Solzhenitsyn show no inter- 
est in other Soviet generals, who died in fascist 
concentration camps, rather than take the path 
of betrayal? Why, say, did Solzhenitsyn fail to 
take note of the courageous example set by com- 
mander of the 33rd Army of the Western Front 
Lieutenant-General M. G. Yefremov, who al- 
most at the same time, in the spring of 1942, 
with a part of his troops, found himself in 
encirclement near Vyazma? Heavily wounded, 
he directed the battle till his last hour and to 
avoid capture killed himself. The Soviet people 
revere him as a hero and patriot of the coun- 
try. In Vyazma an impressive monument was 
put up to Mikhail Grigoryevich Yefremov. 

Because it is the traitors that are near to 
Solzhenitsyn in spirit and it is to them that 
he issues indulgences: “But above the steaming 
porridge in the calls of the recruiter there was 
the phantom of freedom and real life—wherever 
it might call to! To Vlasov’s battalions. To Kras- 
nov’s Cossack regiments. To labour battalions— 
to concrete the future Atlantic rampart. To the 
Norwegian fiords. To the Libyan sands. Final- 
ly, also—as village polizei, to hunt and catch 
partisans. ..” 

He pictures the traitor Vlasovites heroes also 
for the fact that “‘they are tougher fighters than 
the SS men” and cites episodes which are intend- 
ed to show the staunchness of the traitors. In 
actual fact the Hitlerites feared to send to the 
Soviet-German front units formed of Soviet 
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war prisoners, since they did not regard them 
as reliable. The history of the war knows many 


instances when such units wholly went over 
to the guerrillas, lo the side of the — Soviet 
Army. - 


But Solzhenitsyn does not write about this. 
All his sympathies are on the side of the dirty 
traitors. He sheds tears over their doomed, 
hopeless lives. 

Solzhenitsyn elaborates, with a knowing air, 
on what led men to the Vlasov battalions, the 
“Russian Liberation Army” (“ROA”). “It was 
only the last extreme, only boundless despair, 
only undying hatred for the Soviet regime.” 
Here, too, Solzhenitsyn equivocates, indulging 
in wishful thinking. 

Of course, among the Vlasovites were inve- 
terate scoundrels who voluntarily went over to 
the enemy and anti-Soviet elements, very often 
with criminal records. But there were also 
many intimidated men deceived by nazi propa- 
ganda. 

Solzhenitsyn needed his deliberations about 
the anti-Soviet “monolith” to make a credulous 
reader believe in the existence of a kind of 
“opposition” to Soviet power. At the same time 
Solzhenitsyn complains: “Hitler and his asso- 
ciates, already retreating on all fronts, even on 
the eve of their downfall, could not overcome 
their unmitigated distrust of the separate Rus- 
sian formations, and decide on _ full-strength 
Russian divisions, on the shade of an indepen 
dent Russia unsubordinated to them.” There was 
a “monolith” for you! 

How must a man hate his own people if, 
30 years after the end of one of the most bit- 
ter wars which fell to their lot, he can deplore 
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that the traitor regiments were not used against 
the USSR, at least in the finale! 

How malicious Solzhenitsyn’s tone becomes 
when he speaks of the Soviet Army, the army 
which defended the gains of the October Revo- 
lution and Soviet power, sacrificing hundreds 
of thousands of officers and men to liberate 
their country and Eastern and Central Europe 
from fascist slavery. 

Nor does Solzhenitsyn Jeave in peace our al- 
lies in the anti-Hitler coalition. He, naturally, 
has no complaints to make against the fascist 
bloc. Of course, he has not an axe to grind 
with this bloc for unleashing the treacherous 
war or for the tremendous sacrifices mankind 
suffered through its fault. Neither has Solzhe- 
nitsyn anything against the terrorist fascist dic- 
tatorship which organized massive massacres 
on the occupied territories. In this respect he 
is fully in concord with this dictatorship. As re- 
gards the allies, they deserve to be reproached 
for not trying to save, of all people, the Vlasov 
rabble! “The allies were their only hope. They 
thought that the allies would need them and 
that this would give meaning to their long 
hanging in the German noose’, Solzhenitsyn 
laments. 

As the story continues, even more striking 
revelations come to light. Solzhenitsyn accuses 
Roosevelt and Churchill of “suprisingly obvious 
and systematic short-sightedness and even stu 
pidity”: “How could they, back-sliding from 
*41 to ’45, not secure any guarantees for the 
independence of Eastern Europe? How could 
they give away the vast areas of Saxony and 
Thuringia for the ridiculous plaything of four- 
zoned Berlin (their future heel of Achilles)?” 
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And he goes on to say: “It is claimed that they 
thus paid for Stalin’s unfailing participation in 
the war against the Japanese. With the atomic 
bomb in their hands, they went on paying Sta- 
lin... Doesm’t this show the inanity of their 
political calculations?” 

Yes, Solzhenitsyn’s own inanity reveals itself 
in full here. Why did Eastern Europe need gua- 
rantees for its independence? Why should they 
pay if they could throw an atomic bomb or, 
at least, brandish it in the face of the Soviel 
Union which Solzhenitsyn morbidly hates? 

Enough of this. It is entirely clear why the 
malicious anti-Soviet forces, the notorious Ra 
dio Liberty included, “glorify” Solzhenitsyn. It 
is highly indicative that Solzhenitsyn’s literary 
treachery has led him to the betrayal of his 
own people and his country. Among the Radio 
Liberty senior executives is L. Pavlovsky, alias 
Pylayev and Shamrov. Pavlovsky was_ chief 
of the counter-espionage division of traitor Vla- 
sov’s staff. Today Solzhenitsyn and Pavlovsky 
are in one boat. 

What Solzhenitsyn has received for his deeds 
is the contempt of all honest people. Today 
A. Solzhenitsyn is within this archipelago of 
contempt. 

P. ZHILIN. 
Lieutenant-General, 


Corresponding Member of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences 


Izvestia, January 28, 1974 


Tell Me Who Your Friend Is... 


July 1942. Stalingrad which was to turn the 
lide of war, was still several months away. Af- 
ter Stalingrad the outcome of the fighting would 
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be — clear. Meanwhile ferocious, bloody 
battles were raging. Those were grim but he- 
roic days. A time of trial. It was then that Ge- 
neral Vlasov went over to the side of the ene- 
my. Treason can never be_ justified. Treason 
committed at a time tragic for one’s country is 
the limit of ignominy. 

In his new book The Gulag Archipelago Alek- 
sandr Solzhenitsyn deals at length with Ge- 
neral Vlasov and the Vlasovites. He contends 
that Vlasov was an able general whose strategic 
talent had been demonstrated in the operations 
carried out under his command. 

The 99th infantry division under General Vla- 
sov, we are informed by the author of The Ar- 
chipelago, started advancing westward in the 
first days of the war, recaptured Peremyshl and 
held it for six days. 

But Vlasov’s exploits, according to Solzheni- 
(syn, do not end there. He writes that in Janua- 
ry 1942 Vlasov, by then Commander of the 2nd 
Striking Army, mounted a successful offensive, 
and “the army drove a 75 kilometre wedge into 
the enemy defences.” 

Solzhenitsyn refers to his work as “ a litera- 
ry essay”. This genre has always implied elu- 
cidation of truth. 

And what is the truth of the matter? 

Let us consider the first contention. 

The year 1941. Our forces are fighting savage 
battles over a vast front stretching from the 
Black Sea to the White Sea. The following fact 
testifies to the stubborn character of the fight- 
ing and the tenacious resistance: in 1941 the 
nazi army lost more than sixty-five per cent of 
the troops that had crossed the Soviet border 
in June. The blitzkrieg Barbarossa plan had 
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failed. The nazis were forced to wage a_ pro- 
tracted war. 

The area around Peremyshl was one of the 
sectors where the enemy was being offered a 
furious-resistance. It is true that the 99th infan- 
iry division mounted an offensive, but Vlasov, 
contrary to the author’s assertion, did not com- 
mand that division and performed no feats of 
valour. He commanded the 99th division in 19405 
with the outbreak of the war he was no longer 
there. If Solzhenitsyn had been doing serious 
research he would have found out that in the 
beginning of the war Vlasov commanded the 
4th mechanized corps routed at Kiev. 

Nor did Vlasov command the 2nd Striking 
Army during its January offensive when it “dro- 
ve a 75 kilometre wedge into the enemy defen- 
ces”. Credit for this goes to General N. K. Kly- 
kov, the then commander of the army. Vlasov 
took over in mid-April when the Army was 
fighting in encirclement. It was there that he 
surrendered. The Army, again contrary to Sol- 
zhenitsyn’s allegation, was not “ineptly abandon- 
ed to starve to death in encirclement”. The 
Supreme Command General Headquarters de- 
manded that “the 2nd Striking Army be rescued 
at all costs, even without their heavy weapons 
and materiel.” The 59th, the 4th and the 52nd 
Armies did their utmost to relieve the 2nd Strik 
ing Army. According to Marshal K. A. Meretskov 
who then commanded the Volkhov Front, 16,000 
officers and men managed to fight their way 
out to safety. Contrary to the assertion of the 
author of the “essay” the Army did not “perish”. 
It was the 2nd Striking Army that later relieved 
Leningrad from the blockade and_ took a 
hand in finishing off the nazi forces in East 
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Prussia. Solzhenitsyn misinforms the reader 
when he alleges that in encirclement Vlasov 
was left to his devices. The Supreme Command 
General Headquarters ordered the guerrilla de- 
tachments in the area to start searching for the 
commander of the 2nd Army. Special paratroop- 
er teams were dropped into areas where he 
could possibly have taken refuge. A. A. Zhda- 
nov, one of the CPSU leaders, had a radio mes- 
sage sent to the commander of a guerrilla de- 
tachment. The text went as follows: “Answer 
Headquarters questions. What do you know of 
Vlasov? Is he alive? Has anybody seen him? 
What has been done to find him? Plane will ar- 
rive as soon as you find him.” 

Let us continue investigating the “essay”. 

Czechoslovakia. May, 1945. “Vlasov (accord- 
ing to Solzhenitsyn) ordered his divisions to 
join the insurgent Czechs.” And again the truth 
is distorted. Distorted coolly and deliberately as 
if 140,000 of his countrymen did not lay down 
their lives for the liberation of Czechoslovakia. 

A nazi grouping almost one-million-strong was 
deployed in and around Prague. In order to 
rout it, the Soviet Union sent more than two 
million combatants into Czechoslovakia. Solzhe- 
nitsyn claims that the Viasovites “evicted’’ the 
nazis from Prague before the arrival of the So- 
viet troops. But who was then driven out of 
the Czechoslovak capital by Soviet tankmen on 
the morning of May 9? 

The Czechoslovak historian V. Melichar tes- 
tifies: “The situation on the seventh and eighth 
of May was particularly grave for the  insur- 
gents. (The Vlasovites had by then disappeared.) 
War weariness, weapon and ammunition shor- 
tages began to tell. It was essential that the tank 
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armies under General Rybalko and General Le- 
lyushenko advancing upon Dresden and Prague 
cross the Ore Mountains as soon as_ possible. 
Thanks to their determination and skill the So- 
viet tankmen managed this in time. In the chang- 
ing situation the Germans placed their hopes 
on negotiations with the Czech National Coun- 
cil. On May 8, following tough negotiations, 
a ceasefire agreement was signed in Prague. But 
actually there was no ceasefire in Prague. SS- 
men committed atrocities. Therefore Soviet tanks 
made their legendary forced march to Prague. 
They started out in the evening of the eighth 
of May and entered the city on the ninth, at 
dawn. The tank units advancing from Brno ar- 
rived later in the day. And so Prague was li- 
berated and cleared of the enemy on that day.” 

A few comments on Vlasov and his underlings 
would be in order. 

The British journalist Alexander Werth, the 
author of the book Russia at War, brands the 
Viasovites as “notorious gangsters and murde 
rers”. 

Roland Gaucher who is far from being sym- 
pathetic to the Soviet Union describes them as 
pirate troops in motley uniforms, trailing wo- 
men festooned with jewelry and wearing three 
to four watches on each hand.” 

Boris L. Dvinov of Rand Corporation writes 
that the Viasov movement was never a free and 
politically independent organization. From the 
very beginning it was an instrument of Hitler, 
Himmler and Goebbels. There is much evidence 
to show that its leadership willingly collaborated 
with Hitler and was a tool of the nazis... 

Treason... At all times it has exposed the 
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wretchedness of its perpetrators. Vlasov bet- 

rayed his people and his country. Solzhenitsyn 

has tried to glorify him and in doing so has also 
committed treason. 

Jean TARATUTA, 

Researcher, 

Institute of Military History, 

SSR Defenee Ministry 

(APN) 


The Truth About Who Saved Prague 
in May 1945 


The Gulag Archipelago, another anti-Soviet 
concoction of Solzhenitsyn, is being lauded to 
the skies in the West these days. And now, this 
renegade in his “work”, parallel with other false 
allegations thoroughly contradicting the his- 
torical truth, writes that the divisions of Ge- 
neral Vlasov, who had betrayed his homeland, 
dislodged German troops from Prague in May 
1945 and thus saved it from destruction by 
units of the Hitler Wehrmacht and then start- 
ed retreating towards the Americans fighting in 
Bavaria. Following this, he queries with unex- 
ampled impudence: did all the Czechs realize 
which Russians had saved their city? And fur- 
ther, there and then, he has the cheek to allege 
that history is distorted when it is claimed that 
Prague was saved by Soviet troops. 

In the light of historical facts A. Solzhenitsyn 
is a pitiful falsifier. His slanderous allegations 
are capable of only evoking the indignation of 
every Czechoslovak citizen who lived through 
the heroic Prague uprising. As its direct partici- 
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pant and one of the representatives of the Com- 
munist Party of Czechoslovakia in the Czech 
National Council, as member of its Military 
Commission which did a great deal lo perpetuate 
the memory of 140,000 Soviet soldiers who 
liad given their lives for the liberation of Cze- 
choslovakia—many of whom fell in fierce fight- 
ing in the streets of our Prague—I reject with 
boundless indignation this incredible falsifica- 
tion of reality. 


On May 5, 1945, the people of Prague rose in 
rebellion against the invaders and started fight- 
ing fearlessly from barricades against the nazis 
armed to the teeth. 

Responding to the insurgents’ appeal for as- 
sistance transmitted over Radio Prague, the 
Soviet Army command started without delay 
the carrying out of the well-known Prague ope- 
ration. Armies commanded by Marshal Konev 
hastened from Berlin and Dresden at a great 
speed to save embattled Prague. 


On May 6, units of the so-called army of 
General Vlasov appeared in areas to the south 
and southwest of Prague, which later fought 
against German troops in some districts of the 
city. At the same time, as it follows from 
documents of the Hitlerites themselves, they at 
cnce reached agreements on a truce with the 
Viasovites. G. Bolton, a British author, writes 
that Vlasov’s main aim was to evade the Red 
Army’s retribution and that as soon as it had be- 
come clear to him that the Americans would not 
come to the assistance of Prague, he began to 
retreat towards their positions. 

The fast approaching victory over fascist 
Germany ever more definitely placed the Vlasov 
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gangs before the prospect of being soon taken 
io task for their treachery and crimes commit- 
ted. They wanted to come to the Americans 
who, as they hoped, would save them as fighting 
against Hitler’s armies in the Prague uprising, 
wishing to secure an alibi for themselves. 


And not only that. It also clearly follows from 
archive materials that in the Prague uprising 
the Vlasovites wanted to secure recognition of 
their services in the struggle ‘‘against Bolshey- 
ism”, i. e., in the struggle against the revolution 
ary forces, first of all, the forces of the working 
class in the uprising. For the sake of promoting 
their purposes, they wanted to seize by force 
of arms the radio station that was in the hands 
of the rebels and to use it for their own broad- 
casts. 


The notion of “Viasovites” was not unfamiliar 
to the Czechs. People knew that these were 
traitors, criminal scum, whom the nazis used 
in the struggle against the Soviet people and 
their army, for torturing POWs in concentra- 
tion camps, where Vlasovites were employed as 
guardsmen. 


The attitude of the revolutionary forces and, 
first of all, the Prague working class to the 
Vlasovites and to the “assistance” offered by 
them in the struggle was totally negative. Only 
individual reactionary elements from among 
the officers of the former Czechoslovak army 
and some members of the Czech National Coun 
cil made attempts to cooperate with them. 
They were brought together by their common 
hatred for the Soviet army, for the revolution- 
ary forces. 

These attempts to establish cooperation with 
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the Vlasovites were thwarted thanks to the 
vigorous actions by a number of Communists 
and progressives in the Czech National Council. 
On May 7, Radio Prague reported that the 
Council categorically dissociated itself from the 
Viasovites. 

The falsity of the Vlasovite trailors’ allegations 
about rendering assistance to rebelious Prague 
is also borne out by the fact that the Vla- 
sovites rejected the rebels’ request for arms and 
munitions, the supplies of which were running 
out. Under the impact of the lightning advance 
of the Soviet Army to Prague, the Vlasovites 
disappeared from the city on May 7 and hasten- 
ed where they were longing for, to the West, 
to the Americans. This plan of theirs failed to 
materialize, and many of them ultimately had 
to answer for their atrocities. 


Such is the true story of “General Vlasov’s 
troops taking part” in the Prague uprising as 
it is known to its living participants and borne 
out by the numerous documents of those days. 


The people of Prague, together with the sol- 
diers who had come to the assistance of Praguc 
from nearby areas, continued fighting from 
barricades heroically against the frenzied na- 
zis up until May 9, till the day when the So- 
viet Army made its way into the city, routed the 
enemy, saved our capital and completed the 
liberation of allied Czechoslovakia. 

Such is the truth about the liberatory mis- 
sion of the Soviet Army. And our people conti- 
nue preserving it in their hearts. They know 
what fate—up to and including physical anni- 
hilation—-awaited our peoples if not for the 
heroism of Soviet soldiers who fulfilled to the 
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last letter the obligations following from the 
Czechoslovak-Soviet treaty of alliance of De- 
cember 12, 1943. 


Vaclav DAVID, 

Member of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of Czechoslovakia and Vice- 
President of the Federa) Assembly of — the 
CSSR 

(APN) 


Solzhenitsyn: 


A Financial “Statement” 


Under this title The New 
York Times has published an 
article by the Novosti Press 
Agency commentator, S. Viadi- 
mirov. 


A Nobel Prize winner without a roof over 
his head or a cent in his pocket—-such is the 
pathetic portrait of the writer Aleksandr Sol- 
zhenitsvn drawn by the American writer Albert 
Maltz. In his letter to The New York Times, 
Maltz offers to the allegedly starving author of 
August 1914 a lump sum of money, true, not 
from his own bank accounts but from certain 
“Moscow fees” only he knows about. 

Solzhenitsyn promptly responded to the offer. 
In his statement published in the West the 
“deeply touched” writer literally makes his read- 
ers shed tears over the gloomy picture of his 
“desperate” financial situation. For he has nei- 
ther roof over his head, nor personal car, nor 
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anv means to buy, as he puts it, “only a mo- 
dest liltle house.” “I am ready to borrow the 
money (offered by Maliz) although it is most 
embarrassing for me,” Solzhenitsyn says at 
ihe end of his lamentful letter. 


Cottage Near Moscow 


Ts it not the natural embarrassment that a 
proud and deprived man must feel? 

“No, it isn’t” say all those who happen to 
travel along the Moscow highway where, near 
the town of Narofominsk, the suddenly materia- 
lized dream of the “deprived” writer stands on 
the bank of a picturesque river amidst white 
birches stripped of their green coats by cold. 

This sturdy, two-storied building with a gara- 
ge and a garden can hardly be squeezed into 
the “modestly little house” definition. This buil- 
ding is Solzhenitsyn's property which he calls 
Borzovka. The photographs of Borzovka were 
published in Paris Match and Stern, which, ob- 
viously, upset and irritated its owner. 

At a closer look, Solzhenitsyn’s “housing pro- 
blem” disappears like a soap bubble. If the writ- 
er gets bored with his white birch idyll he 
may leave Borzovka and go to the city of Rya- 
zan, located near Moscow. There his first wife, 
Natalya Reshetovskaya, is waiting for him in 
his two-bedroom flat which he received from 
the state. But if he doesn’t feel like staying far 
from Moscow, he may get there in three hours 
and join his second wife, the 33-year old Nata- 
lya Svetlova, in the comfortable four-bedroom 
flat in Gorky Street, the main thoroughfare of 
the city. 
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However, Solzhenitsyn prefers to live in other 
people’s homes and continue to persuade the 
world that he has “neither house nor home.” 


Three Cars 


Ilaving so many residences, Solzhenitsyn, as 
il seems, must face the problem of transporta- 
tion. But he solves this problem with amazing 
success despite his “desperate” financial situa- 
tion. The officers of the State Traffic Inspection 
showed me register cards for three Moskvich, 
cars. One of them (License No. 11-10 RYAIT) 
was recently bought with his money at a for- 
eign currency shop by his first wife, and the se- 
cond one (License No. 98-19 MKM)—by his mo- 
ther-in-law. The writer himself who claims lite- 
rary laurels equal to those of Leo Tolstoy, does 
not ride Tolstoy’s bicycle. True to his tactics of 
dressing up in rags and tatters of a poor man 
before the West, Solzhenitsyn pretended that 
he had sold his car (License No. 98- 04 RYAT). 
But actually, he continues to drive this car 
which now has the License No. 95-38 MKP. 

This fact is most eloquent. Solzhenitsyn deli- 
berately pretends to be deprived, tearing his 
“last shirt” for the public in the West to see. 
I believe that a sharp fall of his scandalous 
popularity with the readers in the West makes 
him do it. 


Puppet Performance 


On Dec. 18 the UPI press agency circulated 
the following information from its Moscow cor- 
respondent: “Western diplomats who had a talk 
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with the 54-year-old author several days ago, 
feel skeptical about his complaints. More than 
once they met Solzhenitsyn at the Moscow sto- 
res which sell goods for foreign currency.” 

The diplomats did not mistake somebody else 
for Solzhenitsyn, it is easy to explain why 
this allegedly impoverished writer often visits 
such stores. As is known, Solzhenitsyn’s capital 
deposited at the Swiss banks exceeds $1.5 mil- 
lion, according to Western press estimates. 
Those who would like to have more precise 
information may address Fritz Heeb, a Swiss 
lawyer who looks after his capital and sends 
money orders to Moscow following the instruc- 
tions of the owner. You may write to Fritz 
Heeb at the following address: Zurich, Switzer- 
land, 8001, Bahnhof Str. 57C. 

It should be pointed out that during the di- 
vorce procedure with his first wife Solzhenitsyn 
declared to the court that he would pay 
Natalya Reshetovskaya a lump sum of money 
he had at the Soviet savings banks, by way of 
compensation. Later, as Reshetovskaya’s friends 
very well know, he gave her several thousand 
dollars fearing that she would demand half of 
his million-worth capital. 

In one of his articles devoted to the writer’s 
calling, Albert Maltz said: “Life is not a puppet 
performance”, and spoke with indignation about 
the superficial observers who studied the 
reality through thick window panes. It is a pi- 
ty that Albert Maltz has been drawn into the 
puppet performance in which a very poor Pier- 
rot is the main character. 


S. VLADIMIROV 
The New York Times, January 8, 1973 


Such Good Friends of Solzhenitsyn 


After the publication in “The New York 
- Times” of the articles by Semyon Vla- 
dimirov and Zhores Medvedev, the wife 
of Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn, Natalya 
Reshetovskaya, approached the Novos- 
ti Press Agency with this article asking 
to send it to the newspaper in question. 
Following is Reshetovskaya’s letter 
which appeared in “The New York 
Times” on March 9, 1973. 


Now that Zhores Medvedev has posed as a 
“good friend” in our family life in the columns 
of The New York Times, I feel obliged to step 
in, especially since Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn him- 
self maintains an approving silence. 

In his article “In Defence of Solzhenitsyn,” the 
gerontologist Medvedev displays a poor memo- 
ry. An insignificant particular: He declares that 
our divorce case has been going on for three 
years, while in fact it is only a year and a half 
old. Now, now, Zhores Aleksandrovich, have 
you forgotten that on May 3, 1970, you brought 
some special variety of potatoes to our country 
house outside Narofominsk? Nothing appeared 
to foreshadow a family drama. What is more, 
only a week before your visit, my husband, to 
celebrate the 25th anniversary of our marriage, 
raised a toast that we should “be together until 
grave.” At the end of that year Natalya Svetlo- 
va gave birth to his child. 

I do not at all feel like going into the parti- 
culars of the Semyon Vladimirov-Zhores Med- 
vedev duel whether Solzhenitsyn is poor or 
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rich. I will note only that my husband does have 
a sufficient supply of currency and can_ free- 
ly convert it into certificates and Soviet rubles. 
Solzhenitsyn has money and if I were him I 
would not make statements about being badly 
off financially. You must admit that to hear 
that from the owner of more than a million 
dollars is rather funny. 

“Leo Tolstoy probably did not live so com- 
fortably,’ Medvedev makes a sarcastic note fur- 
ther in his article, in an attempt to question 
the known facts about Solzhenitsyn’s flat and 
cars. But Leo Tolstoy did not have two fa- 
milies, Zhores Aleksandrovich! As soon as Sol- 
zhenitsyn started a second family, he naturally 
bought a second car, while a third was recently 
sold by him. Hence the two cars of “two Sol- 
zhenitsyn’s Natalyas,” as the Western press has 
come to call us. It stands to reason that even 
the $78,000 Nobel Prize is enough to buy not 
only one car and not only two... 

There is also the small house in a beauty 
spot beside the River Istya whose existence 
Medvedev for some reason so irritably denies. 
As for stores which sell goods for foreign cur- 
rency which, according to Medvedev’s fancy, 
“since 1970 have been open only to foreign- 
ers,’ they are open for everyone with curren- 
cy, including Solzhenitsyn and myself. 

Medvedev’s persecution mania makes _ itself 
especially felt when he draw the horrifying 
picture of my husband’s possible arrest in Svet- 
lova’s flat because, he says, Solzhenitsyn docs 
not have a permit to reside in Moscow (pro- 
piska). 

But Solzhenitsyn lived in a different place 
for years-—and also without a permit! At Rya- 
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zan where Solzhenitsyn is officially residing, not 
only his home, but also his study are vacant. 
Clearly, any deliberations about an arrest and 
residential permit are just the author’s tricks. 
Let it be known to the gerontologist Medvedev 
that both health and creative work demand 
calm atmosphere, fresh air and therefore the 
Moscow flat and the Ryazan flat do not suit 
Solzhenitsyn and he lives in the countryside. 

But enough of that. I categorically object to 
those who try to substitute Solzhenitsyn’s 
moral responsibility for his conduct with ma- 
terial responsibility in whatever figure it may 
be expressed—$10,000 or half of his fortune. 
I take exception both to Medvedev and to Vla- 
dimirov, to all and sundry who believe that the 
family tragedy of Solzhenitsyn and Reshetovs- 
kaya, of Gleb and Nadya Nerzhin—as we are 
called in the novel “The First Circle’—can be 
solved by a commercial deal. No millions can 
compensate for loss of faith in a man. It has 
fallen to my bitter lot to learn through 
Solzhenitsyn himself what is lies and violence. 
And yet he proclaimed lies and violence the 
“greatest evil in the world” in his Nobel add- 
ress. 

Medvedev twice makes it plain that I am not 
the “real wife of Solzhenitsyn. The real one, 
he thinks, is Svetlova whose acquaintance with 
my husband became known to me only three 
and a half months before the birth of their 
child. Now Solzhenitsyn’s pseudo-friends and 
indeed he himself are going against conscience 
in an attempt to bury in oblivion and to tram- 
ple down our uneasy life together. A life a quar- 
ter of a century long which had in it the 
War, the dangers, where we lost and found 
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each other, which had prison, rendezvous across 
ihe bars and finally a long period spent side by 
side, with everything in our family placed in 
the service of him and his work, with myself 
helping him in everything. 

I did duty as his secretary, looked through 
the mail, interviewed people for his books and 
typed his manuscripts. I had become so absorb- 
ed in his work and had taken his interests so 
closely that in 1969 I gave up my assistant 
professorship at the institute—with Solzhenit- 
svn's consent. 

The way he appraised all that is evident 
fiom a four-hour interview with an American 
correspondent, in which he remembered grand- 
mother, grandfather, mother, father, wife Nata- 
iya Dmitrievna Svetlova and the “fair-haired 
son Yermolai!” And our life, did it not exist? 
A quarter of a century was canceled at once. 

One of the characters in August 1914, a cer- 
tain Varsonofiev, lectures: ‘‘We have been cal- 
led into existence with the only purpose of im- 
proving our soul.” And what about improving 
the soul of the August 1914 author himself? 
His is a truly yawning gap between the socio- 
literary mission of a truth-seeker and lies in 
personal life. 

He calls publicity a condition for any healthy 
society and demands that I should keep silence 
in reply to the slanders and does not rebut them 
himself. He advocates the defence of the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church against the state but acts 
in a manner far from a Christian’s. He grieves 
that a person once in prison is forgotten, yet 
himself flings into the emptiness of a lone old 
age the person to whom he wrote: “You have 
saved my life and more than life.” 
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And when a week after his Nobel award I 
laid hands on myself and was awakened only 
two days later, his friends, in an attempt to 
save his reputation, made the tragedy look 
like a comedy. Forty days ago, partly due to 
this incident, my mother died ahead of her time. 
Now IJ have to support my two old aunts— 
95 and 84 years old—those women who sent re- 
gular parcels to Solzhenitsyn during his hard- 
est vears of imprisonment. 

In unison with the Western press Medvedev 
gives it to understand that the decision of the 
Russian Federation Supreme Court to decline 
Solzhenitsyn’s plea for divorce is some ruse of 
the authorities, an “unprecedented decision.” 
The truth, however, is that at the court I be- 
came a sort of respondent for his sins. I was 
resisting the legal coercion of a court divorce, 
to which my husband was adding slander against 
my name. After Solzhenitsyn applied per- 
sonally to the Supreme Court, I too presented 
my arguments there. I think that the Soviet 
court proved more humane than Solzhenitsyn 
who paraded his adultery at the trial. It is a 
fact that immoral conduct cannot alleviate the 
position of one who indulges in it, it only 
makes it worse. 

One of the Soviet literary critics closed his 
review of One Day in the Life of Ivan Deni- 
sovich with the words by the great Russian cri- 
tic Belinsky: “In our time people will kneel 
only before that artist whose life is the best 
comment on his creation.” The same words are 
used as an epigraph to a collection of articles 
and documents on Solzhenitsyn, issued in the 
West in 1970. Alas, he does not live up to these 
words as a truth-loving author. 
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Solzhenitsyn has taken along, as Medvedev 
scrupulously remembers, a big old-fashioned 
writing table— a gift from one of his readers. 
But Aleksandr Isaevich Solzhenitsyn is yet to 
begin to live and to write at this desk accord- 
ing to truth. For the time being his life is like 
a game of chess in which he is playing white 
and black at once. 

The truth about our life together and about 
Solzhenitsyn is in my memoirs in response to 
fabrications in the Western press and by “good 
friends.” I will have to publish separate chap- 
ters in the near future. 


This Book Is Unhistorieal 


and Unscientific 


An interview given by Natalya Reshe- 
tovskaya, Solzhenitsyn’s first wife, toa 
correspondent of “Le Figaro’ * 

Question: Is it true that you are planning to 
write a book about Solzhenitsyn? 

Answer: | am writing some things about my 
own life, and since I lived thirty years with 
Solzhenitsyn, he holds a prominent place in my 
personal notes. I am not in a hurry. I am try- 
ing to collect as much reliable material as 
possible. 

I have read some of the biographies publish- 
ed in the West and I don’t want my book or my 
own biography to cause misunderstanding or 
a conflict of opinions as often happens. I am 


* Reprinted in abridged form. 
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not only drawing on my own memory for ma- 
terial. Therefore, I cannot say that IT am writ- 
ing “memoirs.” I am_ using letters of which 
I have a large number, starting with the war- 
time period, and my diary which I have always 
kept with care and enthusiasm. Every time I 
have a “blank spot” in my memory I try to find 
out with whom he met and _ corresponded at 
that time. I turn to these people in order to fill 
in all the gaps in our life together. 

I really want to make it an interesting book. 
It’s too early to tell if I will succeed in my pro- 
ject. At any rate what I’ve been trying to do is 
to write the truth, so that my readers will he- 
lieve me. 

Question: What is your social background 
and that of Aleksandr Isaevich? 

Answer: I was born in Novocherkassk into 
a Cossack family. 1 am a Don Cossack: my fa- 
ther was a Cossack and my mother was half- 
Cossack and half-Pole. My father was a lawyer. 
My grandfather was a judge. In 1920 when my 
father disappeared I was still very little. My 
mother was a schoo] teacher, then a book-keeper. 
It was she who brought me up. That is my so- 
cial background. 

As for Aleksandr Isaevich, he has told his 
readers about his life himself, especially in Au- 
gust 1914, where he describes his grandfather’s 
family. 

He started out with very little money. Later 
he became a very rich man. He writes about his 
mother in August 1914. Jn the book she is cal- 
led Ksenia, although in real life her name was 
Taisia Zakharovna. She went to school in Ros- 
tov-on-Don. His father also figures in August 
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19/4 as the student Isaaki. As a matter of fact 
his father’s real name was Isaak, and not Isai. 
In the novel he volunteered for the army, but that 
is about all I can say about his father. 
Question: What was your standard of living 
and what was the source of your income? 
Answer: On finishing a post graduate course 
at Moscow University under the celebrated sci- 
entist, Professor Kobyzev, I defended my the- 
sis and became a candidate of science, or a doc- 
tor of science by Western standards, and this 
provided me with a very decent income. And la- 
ter I taught in Ryazan. In fact, teaching became 
my main job, so our family was never badly off. 

Besides, we lived frugally, we never had any 
children and my mother was a pensioner. Thus 
we had some savings. 

I was thus able to leave work and devote my- 
self entirely to writing a book. The very idea of 
writing a book has always appealed to me. I was 
able to afford this luxury. Moreover, I had work- 
ed sufficiently long towards a pension, so now 
I am living on my savings. Since I had more 
than a sufficient salary for a family like ours, 
Aleksandr Isaevich never knew any material pro- 
blems. 

When he was in Ryazan he was working. But 
this was only a few hours at a school and he 
spent most of his time writing, although nobody 
knew that. He taught only in order to have a 
kind of social front. 

Question: Does he help you now? 

Answer: I don't like questions about financial 
support. I am not in need.I am an independent 
person. Don't forget that I am a chemist and 
that I can also teach. 

Aleksandr Isaevich has not existed for me 
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since 1970. He is a different man who inlerests 
me only in so far as he is connected with my 
past. 

Question: Could you say something about him, 
his character and his habits? 

Answer: I must say that his whole character 
is complex, contradictory and changeable. 1 
shall go into more detail about it in my book. 
It is not easy to do so in an interview. Moreover, 
in the years we were living together, he was 
always changing. 

Question: But there must have been aspects of 
his character that you liked less than _ others, 
and vice versa? 

Answer: I shall describe his character in my 
book. I shall try to explain his whole psycholo- 
gy. And for the moment I don’t want to indulge 
in superficialities. 

Question: Did you help him in his creative 
effort? What do you know about The Gulag 
Archipelago? 

Answer: He wrote most of his books when we 
were living together: One Day in the Life of 
Ivan Denisovich, An Episode at Krechetovka, 
Matriona’s Home and The First Circle. 

I did not read all of The Gulag Archipelago 
but I typed out part of it. And of course I knew 
about this book, I was his wife, I loved him and 
helped him. And naturally I had a part in every- 
thing he did. I was so much engrossed in_ his 
affairs, that I neglected my own work. 

As for The Gulag Archipelago, I can tell you 
what I feel about this book, but I’d like to make 
it as precise and as clear as possible. 

Sometimes I turn on the radio and listen to 
broadcasts about this book. 

What has struck me above all is the fact 
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that Western critics, most of them at any rate, 
regard The Gulag Archipelago as the final stage 
of his search for the ultimate truth. 

I think that the unqualified and wholly un- 
critical acceptance by the West of anything 
Solzhenitsyn says is responsible for the fact 
that he himself no longer has doubts, even those 
which he once had. It looks as though he 
had been convinced of the correctness of his own 
views. Of course, I do not know, if the subtitle 
of his book A Literary Essay has been dropped. 
This subtitle is not accidental. It shows that 
this is just an essay, a_ literary attempt, not 
scientific, and not historical. 

The aim of The Gulag Archipelago, the way 
I imagined it in the process of its creation, is not 
to show the life of our country and not even 
what was happening in the camps but to collect 
prison lore. 

In the West, they are inclined to draw con- 
clusions on global problems on the basis of un- 
scientific analyses of some narrow theme. I 
have the impression that there the significance 
of The Gulag Archipelago has been grossly exag- 
gerated, or simply distorted. 

Solzhenitsyn created some “concepts.” Later 
he discarded everything that did not fit in with 
these concepts. What he needed was only the 
facts which bore out the correctness of his “‘con- 
cepts.” I can’t help recalling Prof. Kobyzev. I 
was always surprised by his excitement over re- 
sults which did not match up with his theory. 
They stimulated his thoughts, led him to new 
assumptions, new hypotheses, and to new paths 
in science. 

In this way Aleksandr Isaevich is his opposite. 
Once he hits upon an idea, he looks only for facts 
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which will bear out ils correctness, and dismisses 
everything that is in contradiction. 

Question: Does he keep in touch with his old 
friends in Ryazan? 

Answer: No. We always lived a very isolated 
life, because Aleksandr Isaevich wanted to 
stay out of society, in the broad sense of this 
word. He was always interested in certain 
problems and certain people, mostly priso- 
ners, ex-convicts, and people whom he _ needed 
for one reason or another, those, say, who ren- 
dered him various services, or who helped him 
in his work. That’s why he was not able to 
obtain enough information. 


My colleagues admitted to me that when Sol- 
zhenitsyn came to Ryazan in 1957 they had the 
feeling that he had stolen me from them. I had 
many friends, you know, especially among music 
lovers. All that was finished, because Aleksandr 
Isaevich, possibly because of his oversuspicious- 
ness (maybe there was no need for that) want- 
ed, right after his release, to keep his literary 
activities a secret. 

That is why our life here was very much like 
that of an underground writer. We had no 
friends. And at school all he did was give his 
lessons. 

As soon as he finished teaching he would stop 
thinking of school and would hurry home to 
plunge into his work. Thus even at the school 
he felt no need to associate with other teachers, 
in fact, nobody was supposed to know about 
his main occupation. What kind of contacts 
could he have in Ryazan? In the first place he 
truste@ his friends, the ex-convicts, but most of 
them were living in Moscow. And there, in Mos- 
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cow, he was sincere. It was there that he had 
his circle of close friends. 


Question: What do you think of the cam- 
paign which was launched in the press accus- 
ing him of anti-Sovietism? 

Answer: I met Aleksandr Isaevich in 1936. 
At that time I was in the first year at the Uni- 
versity. I knew him as a person who was ex- 
tremely loyal politically and who always agre- 
ed with our domestic and foreign policy. And 
reading his letters from the front I did not 
change my opinion of him one bit. 

Soon after his imprisonment he wrote that 
ill-fated book, Feast of the Victors which caus- 
ed him so much trouble. He wrote it in the spe- 
cial detention camp (which he later described 
in One Day in the Life of Ivan Denisovich) 
when his desire to be avenged was partly jus- 
tified. There is perhaps too much anger in thal 
play. 

At that time Aleksandr Isaevich refuted the 
ideas in the book, which clearly shows that in 
it he did not express his real views. Later, too, 
he would disassociate himself from that manu- 
script. 


I still do not want to give any final apprai- 
sals... Solzhenitsyn is a moral problem, as far 
as 1 am concerned. What must be done is to 
make him understandable to others, explain the 
changes which have taken place in his charac- 
ter. But I feel I am not strong enough to give 
a political evaluation. I do not want to go into 
politics. For me this is a matter of secondary 
importance. I am concerned with the moral side 
of the issue, his moral make-up, the ethics 
of his behaviour. 
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Question: Has his fame had any effect on 
your own life? 

Answer: It is not fame, it is not renown but 
feelings that affect family relations. Whether he 
is a celebrity or not, this really is of no conse- 
quence at all. He became famous at the time 
when we were living together. Fame came to 
him in 1963, and our break occurred in 1970. 

I was his wife when he _ received his Nobel 
Prize. And what can make a person more fa- 
mous than the Nobel Prize? I was not particu- 
larly excited by that event. I was with him, and 
I really did not care what happened. 

I did not want to speak about all that, be- 
cause it is very painful to talk about it. 
I was not 20, and not 30, and not even 40 when 
everything collapsed around me and it was 
impossible to start a new life. 


1 Was Betrayed by Solzhenitsyn 


The Novosti Press Agency has received 
a letter signed by N. Vitkevich. We pu- 
blish this letter below. 

First of all I should like to explain who I 
am, and why I am_ addressing this letter to 
you. 

For 18 years, from 1927 to 1945, I, Nikolai 
Dmitrievich Vitkevich, was a close friend of 
Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn. We attended school 
No. 35 in Rostov together and later studied at 
the University in that same city, he in the Phy- 
sico-Mathematical Faculty and I in the Faculty 
of Chemistry. The army units in which we serv- 
ed in 1943-1944 were not far from each other 
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and we frequently met at the front, and car- 
ried on an intensive correspondence. On Febru- 
ary 9, 1945, A. Solzhenitsyn was arrested, and 
I was soon arrested too, as it turned out, on 
related charges. 

Recently I learned that my relations with 
Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn were mentioned in a 
distorted light in several biographies of the lat- 
ter, which have been brought out in the West. 
So I should like to clear up everything with re- 
gard to my relations with Solzhenitsyn once 
and for all. I also need to do this so that Alek- 
sandr Solzhenitsyn’s present friends, especial- 
ly those who are younger, know what to ex- 
pect of their friendship with him. 

I have already said that Solzhenitsyn and I 
met frequently at the front in 1943-44. We ar- 
gued a lot about literature, or rather about what 
Aleksandr wrote. It should be said that back 
in the days when we were junior formers, he 
was already preparing himself for the career 
of a great writer. I remember his school note- 
books with their titles, “Complete Works. Vol. 
I, Part I.” 

I felt it necessary to touch upon this, since it 
has left its imprint on Solzhenitsyn’s character, 
too. He always had a very high opinion of him- 
self. In the war years he came to regard him- 
self as no less than a “semi-god” and judged 
from this height of what was good and_ bad, 
according to his own schemes and theories, ra- 
ther than in terms of reality. 

When I was arrested and asked about Sol- 
zhenitsyn’s political views, I spoke of him in 
a positive light. 

The interrogator advised me not to defend 
Solzhenitsyn, and told me that my friend was 
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giving quile a different testimony with regard 
to myself. But I considered this a usual tac- 
tical trick and stood my ground. We were tried 
separately. Solzhenitsyn in Moscow, and I 
in a front-line military tribunal. He was sen- 
tenced to eight years for anti-Soviet agitation 
(clause 58-10) and the organization of an anti- 
Soviet group (clause 58-11), and I was senten- 
ced to ten years on the single charge of anti- 
Soviet agitation. I just could not rid myself 
of the feeling that I had been to severely pu- 
nished, but then attributed it to the front-line 
nature of the tribunal and the severity of the 
war period. I harboured no bad thoughts re- 
garding Solzhenitsyn’s role in this matter. 

The day I saw the records of Solzhenitsyn's 
interrogation—that was after rehabilitation— 
was the most terrible day in my life. From 
those records, I learned things about my- 
self I had never even dreamed of, for instance, 
that I had been conducting systematic anti- 
Soviet agitation from 1940 onwards, that I had 
together with Solzhenitsyn tried to form an il- 
legal organizalion, had been working out plans 
to alter the policy of the Party and Govern- 
ment by force, had slandered Stalin, even “ma- 
liciously.” (!)and so on, and so forth. The first 
thought that crossed my mind was that this was 
again some tactical “ruse.” However, not only 
was the signature extremely familiar to me, but 
there was no doubt in my mind regarding Sol- 
zhenitsyn’s handwriting, as he had made ad- 
ditions and corrections in the records with his 
own hand each time adding his signature in the 
Margin. 

My horror increased when I saw the names 
of our friends in these records, and that they 
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were also spoken of as persons with anti-So- 
viet moods and potential members of the orga- 
nization—Kirill Simonyan, his wife Lida Yezhe- 
rets (Simonyan after her husband), and even 
Aleksandr’s own wife, Natalva Alekseyevna 
Reshetovskaya. 

At the interrogations Solzhenitsyn described 
them all as inveterate anti-Sovieteers who had 
been involved in such activities since their uni- 
versity days. Moreover, and this particularly 
imprinted itself in my memory, Solzhenitsyn 
reported that he had recruited into his organi- 
zation a chance fellow-traveller in a train, a 
seaman by the name of Vlasov, and that the 
latter, far from turning down the offer, even 
named a friend of his who also harboured anti- 
Soviet sentiments. 


Why did he need to write all this? If Sol- 
zhenitsyn and I really did babble about politics, 
what had Simonyan, Lida and Natasha to do 
with it! Why had he even mentioned that chan- 
ce acquaintance in the train? The end of the 
record of the first interrogation did to a cer- 
tain extent provide an answer to that question. 
The interrogator reproached Solzhenitsyn for 
his insincerity and his desire to hold certain 
things back. Aleksandr replied that he wanted 
to tell everything, and to hide nothing, but that 
he might have forgotten some things, and that 
he would try to remember everything next 
time. 


And he did remember... Yes, far back in 
1945 I was also advised to recall ‘everything,’ 
and follow the example of Solzhenitsyn. But 
what could I recall?! Aleksandr, however, “‘re- 
called” and earned more lenient treatment dur- 
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ing the investigation and trial. How useful a 
good memory is sometimes! 

I never referred to all this during my subse- 
quent meetings with Solzhenitsyn. Our last 
meeting- was in Ryazan in 1964 where I was 
teaching chemistry at the Medical Institute. 
Knowing my friend as I did, I had no doubt that 
he considered himself right, and would arguc 
that his main task had been “to save a great 
writer for Russia.” 

Our relations here were also of an unusual 
nature. Solzhenitsyn once took me off to a sec- 
luded spot, to the Cathedral of Assumption, for 
a confidential talk, and said that... he was very 
busy with literary matters and did not want to 
waste any time on meetings which would yield 
him nothing as a man of letters. 

Besides, we, allegedly, belonged to different 
categories of people. He associated with out 
standing men of letters, attended government 
receptions, and his activities were covered by 
the press, while I, though a useful person in my 
particular field, was, nevertheless, but one of 
millions. After such a conversation, I, natural- 
ly, lost all desire to maintain contact with my 
former friend. 

As a man who had been victimized during the 
cult of personality, I was in approximately the 
same position as Solzhenitsyn was, on release 
from prison. No little bitterness had accumulat- 
ed in me too, and, at times, it also seemed to 
me that everything that had taken place would 
never erase itself from my memory and would 
always have a decisive effect on my whole life. 

But as the years went by, I experienced not 
only a sympathetic, but a benevolent attitude 
towards me on the part of the people I dealt 
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with, including government officials. I was 
able to enrol for post-graduate studies, com- 
plete my thesis, and qualify for a Candidate’s 
Degree in chemistry; I became an assistant pro- 
fessor and now head a chair in a large insti- 
tute. No matter where I have worked, no one 
has ever been embarrassed or worried about my 
past, and my work, family, and the years of 
new and substantial impressions have today 
completely ousted from my mind any sense of 
hurt over those, now distant, times. The same 
is true of scores and hundreds of my fellow 
sufferers. 


In Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn’s case, everything, 
unfortunately, has worked out the other way 
round. He knew how to write about the camps, 
but could not write of any other kind of life, 
because he knew nothing about it. Since he 
does not write about another life, it does not 
interest him. This is why he does not want to 
part with the world of endless and monoto- 
nous reminiscences and continues to live solely 
in the past and see everything in a distorted 
light. 


Perhaps this is Solzhenitsyn’s personal great 
misfortune, and there is no point in speaking 
about it, and perhaps he should be left alone 
with his own megalomania and _ persecution 
mania? But since he himself demands the right 
to attention, and insists that the opinions of a 
lone individual, embittered and lacking any ties 
with reality and an understanding of it, be 
accepted as the truth, it is impossible to re- 
main silent. 


Nikolai VITKEVICH 
(APN) 


The Vicious Has No Future 


I have been acquainted with Solzhenitsyn for 
many years and knew him before he was proc- 
laimed a Nobel Prize winner. I believe I have 
read the major part of his works. As for the 
known opinion of him, spread among Western 
clergy and religious circles, as of a “religious 
writer” or simply as of a writer who expresses 
the present feelings, thoughts and moods of 
the Christians and, particularly, of the Ortho 
dox Russians, I consider this opinion deeply er- 
roneous. Jf it—this opinion—has not been form- 
ed artificially with special intent... 

Earlier it seemed to me that Solzhenitsyn 
was impelled by an aspiration towards the truth 
which wholly engrossed him. It seemed that 
that was the only thing he was seeking and 
wished to serve. It seemed that Solzhenitsyn 
lived by and breathed the Truth. That is how it 
seemed. 

I shall not dwell upon how this was expres- 
sed in his private life, for it does not become a 
priest to speak about that in public. However, 
everybody can and must judge of how his 
aspiration towards the truth and his service of 
it are expressed in his works. I have long ar- 
rived at the conclusion that Solzhenitsyn dis- 
torted the truth. as we Christians understand 
it. 

For us Christians truth, just as kindness, de- 
ceit, just as evil, are bigger and deeper than 
merely ethical, moral elements and concepts. 
To our Christian way of thinking, they are root- 
ed in the depths of the human soul. Also, in 
the depths of the life of the society, the peo- 
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ples and nations where the characler proper to 
them alone, their “reason,” originates. 

Solzhenitsyn neither understood nor wished 
to understand that evil is surmounted not by 
the spirit of malice, but by the opposite spirit 
of kindness. Solzhenitsyn did not want to un- 
derstand that evil and deceit were exposed by 
the truth, and the truth opposed to them was 
revealed to man only within love and not with- 
in malice which filled the heart and mind of 
Solzhenitsyn. Professing himself a Christian, 
Solzhenitsyn should have known and agreed 
that in the struggle against all evil, ail false- 
hood, only within love can a Christian discover 
for himself a pure source of spiritual activity 
which cannot and must not be inspired by ma- 
lice, since it is poisoned by it. 

Whereas malice, and malice alone, is contai 
ned in everything Solzhenitsyn has written and 
said with a maniacal conviction in his own in- 
fallibility. His writtings are simply staggering 
by dint of their complete absence of love for 
anyone or anything, and they stagger not only 
the Christians. Solzhenitsyn masks the absence 
of love (and malice in its place) with fanciful 
verbal patterns, trying to turn his malice into a 
kind of studied “seeing love.” But the percep- 
tion of the world, of man, of life through the 
prism of seething malice is incompatible with 
Christianity. 

Truth is not asserted in a spirit of malice. 
It perishes, first becoming a semitruth and sub 
sequently falseness. Then it serves not Good but 
Evil. Such a writer cannot be a Christian. 

Now about Solzhenitsyn and the church. It is 
common knowledge that objects of small speci- 
fic weight rise to the surface of the deepest wa- 
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ters. Solzhenitsyn’s one-sided view, gliding over 
the surface of church life, was not able to see 
what, perhaps, really makes our Russian Ortho- 
dox Church that salt without which present-day 
Christianity can become insipid. 

We know that the Western Christians are 
threatened with the danger of reducing Chris- 
tianity to a social and political activity. That is 
a special kind of reduction of Christianity. And 
we are reproached with the opposite: allegedly 
of departing from the world, of turning away 
from it and becoming overly preoccupied with 
“religious needs” only, of reducing Christianity, 
so to say, from the opposite side... for the sake 
of spiritually dangerous and even’ tempting 
self-preservalion under the difficult outer condi- 
tions of life. An unsubstantiated and unjust 
reproach. It is not in place here to say how 
we are secking the line dividing “genuine and 
righteous protection of the Church from tempt 
ing self-preservation.” But I have to say that 
the enormous spiritual experience of our Church 
is largely associated with this search for the 
dividing line. Solzhenitsyn did not even come 
anywhere near this experience. He turned out 
to be alien to the church, and_ hence his 
strikingly supercilious demands, testifying to 
how far Solzhenitsyn has strayed from the 
Church and its essence! Beneath his demands, 
expressed with his typical self-confidence and 
self-opinionatedness, one can easily discern an 
intention of splitting our Church. More, of 
creating within it a base for an effective “Chris 
tian” alternative to the entire Soviet society. 

One of Solzhenitsyn’s British reviewers wrote 
that his aim was to change the Russians’ under- 
standing of themselves and their understanding 
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of where they are. I can say that Solzhenitsyn 
wanted to do the same with the religious peo- 
ple, getting them to betray themselves, their 
churchliness, their underslanding of where they 
are. But Solzhenitsyn himself proved to be out- 
side our church and his churchliness is a pseu- 
dochurchliness as far as we are concerned. One 
of the sermons which Solzhenitsyn can hardiy 
have heard, says: “Do not desire to behave 
badly and earn a poor reputation: do not give in 
to sin lest it makes an object of loathing of 
you... Do not desire to be malicious, lest you 
are distressed in the latter days of your life.” 
Solzhenitsyn, who considers himself a Christian, 
should have known the utterance of the Omni- 
scient in the books of the Holy Scriptures, 
which says that “God... renders no support 
to the hands of villains (Job, 8, 20)” and “the 
wicked have no future (Parable 24, 20).” 
Vsevolod SCHPILLER, 
Dean of the Nikolo-Kuznetskaya 


Chureh in Moscow 
(APN) 
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Archipelago of Falsehoods 


A few words about myself. I am a former 
sergeant of the 62nd army commanded by Ge- 
nera] Vassily Chuikov. I was lucky (I intentio- 
nally used the word in spite of the inhuman 
hardships) to witness and take part in the Batt- 
le of Stalingrad. Together with my squad I was 
in the very middle of Stalingrad defences. The 
Hitlerites waged bitter street fighting, keeping 
under heavy fire the house which we, a hand- 
ful of soldiers, defended and which was the 
key position of our forces at the most critical 
moments of the battle. We defended the house 
for 58 days and nights and did not allow the 
Germans to reach the Volga. I am proud that 
this legendary house has gone down _ in the 
history of the war as the Pavlov house. 

Who was fighting shoulder to shoulder with 
me? People like me — workers, peasants, engi 
neers, teachers: Russian Alexandrov, Ukrainians 
Sabgaida and Gushchenko, Georgian Mosiash 
vili, Uzbek Turgunov, Kazakh Murzayev, Ab- 
khazian Sukba, Tajik Turdyev, Tatar Rama- 
zanov... 
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I could quote what was said in the American 
press of those years. The New York Herald Tri- 
bune, which cannot be suspected of special sym- 
pathy for the USSR, wrote about Stalingrad: 
In the unimaginable chaos of raging fires, dense 
smoke, exploding shells, destroyed buildings 
and dead bodies the defenders of the city were 
defending it with a terrible determination not 
only to die if necessary, not only to defend 
where necessary, but also to advance where ne 
cessary, irrespective of sacrifices made by them- 
selves, by their friends, by their city... It is 
with battles like this that a war is won... 

I remember that the sharp-shooter Vassily 
Zaitsev’s words became a popular catchword on 
the Stalingrad front: “There is no land for us 
beyond the Volga.” Zaitsev was one of the 
4,600 soldiers and commanders of the 62nd 
army who joined the Communist Party in the 
course of one month of fighting at Stalingrad 
in the autumn of 1942. 

“Littérateur’’ Solzhenitsyn is trying to strike 
it all out with his The Gulag Archipelago publish- 
ed in the West. 

My old comrades-in-arms and myself, who 
have more than once come face to face with 
death, cannot remain indifferent when whoever, 
especially one who considers himself a Russian, 
is jeering at the feat of Stalingrad and the me- 
mory of its heroic defenders which is sacred to 
every Soviet citizen. Solzhenitsyn is extolling 
punishment companies, unscrupulously describ- 
ing them as “cement of the foundation of the 
Stalingrad battle.” 

Now a few words about punishment compa- 
nies to those foreign readers who for lack of 
knowledge may be misled by Solzhenitsyn’s 
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scribblings. These companies consisted of those 
who grossly violated army discipline or betray- 
ed cowardice. This alone can suggest how few 
such people could be in the army of the coun- 
try that has won the hardest of all wars in 
history. 
Yakov PAVLOV, 
Hero of the Soviet Union, 
veteran of the Battle of Stalingrad, 
chairman of the Novgorod regional 
peace committee 
(APN) 
Novgorod 


A Correct Decision! 


After we learnt about the Decree of the Pre- 
sidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet on depriv- 
ing Solzhenitsyn of Soviet citizenship and ex- 
pelling him from the Soviet Union, we said, 
having got together in the production shop: “A 
correct decision!” 

We are young lathe-operators of the plant, 
graduates of vocational school No. 38 in Mos- 
cow. 

Solzhenitsyn slung mud at our country in his 
works. He has exposed himself as a traitor, We 
all repeatedly asked ourselves: “How dare he 
slander our system?” Take, for instance, any 
of us, young lathe-operators. Our destinies are 
very much alike, many of us have come from 
the same place, from Ryazan, where Solzheni- 
tsyn formerly lived. We read his works describ- 
ing life in the countryside and were exasperat- 
ed at his slander even then. 

I myself come from a village, I am the 
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seventh child in the family. My father returned 
from the war without a leg and soon died. 
However, we all, including my smaller brother, 
who is still attending school, have found our 
places in life. My elder sister is a teacher, and 
my brother is living and working in Novo- 
moskovsk, an industrial town in the Tula Re- 
gion, he also studies by correspondence and 
will soon become an engineer. Other members 
of the family are working on a collective farm. 
They have families of their own and their own 
houses to live in. Their earnings are good. 
When I finished the eighth grade | joined a 
vocational school. While I studied I received 
a stipend. Now I am a lathe-operator at the 
plant the produce of which (machine-tools) are 
exported to many countries. 

I declare with full responsibility: such slan- 
derers as Solzhenitsyn have no place among 
the Soviet people, and it was absolutely right 
to expel him from our country. 

Alexei GOLUBKIN, 


Sergo Ordzhonikidze Machine-Tool 
Making plant in Moscow 


Thoughts of an American 


An American staying in Moscow could only 
feel a sense of wrath listening to certain West- 
ern broadcasts as they simulated indignation 
over the expulsion of Solzhenitsyn. I say this 
as one who saw children burning in Hanoi and 
who listened to the same broadcasting stations 
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to hear a word of aversion to the bombs of 
the B52’s. In vain. 

The reality here is what they will not con- 
cede: that the action of the Supreme Soviet 
depriving Solzhenitsyn of his citizenship in the 
land he has desecrated, is an act of entire na- 
tional approbation. It is like a tidal wave of 
national feeling. The man in the street, the 
worker in the factory, the artist, the scientist, 
the Heroes of Labour, are all expressing in- 
tense satisfaction—often couched in flaming 
terms—-that the country 1s rid of this man who 
has ghoulishly violated every sacred precept by 
which the people lives: its martyrs like the 
young partisan girl, Zoya Kosmodemyanskaya, 
who was hanged by the Nazis for her unflinch- 
ing patriotism, like the young infantryman, 
Alexander Matrosov, who flung himself against 
the muzzle of the fascist machine-gun to save 
the lives of his comrades. 

Above all the people are expressing their 
wrath over Solzhenitsyn’s hatred for Lenin’s 
political and social system which has brought 
the nation to its presligious international posi- 
tion, regarded by the majority of the world 
as the major force safeguarding peace, social 
justice, national independence and _internatio- 
nal fraternity. 

I read the many letters in Pravda and else- 
where which express this profound national re- 
vulsion against the writer who abused their 
grief for the twenty million lives lost in the 
war against fascism, and yet who could find 
himself capable of lauding general Vlasov, the 
coward and traitor who fled to the Nazis. 

I read the heartfelt expressions in Pravda 
that will doubtless strike a universal chord in 
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many lands, like that of the Academician of 
Medicine, Dr. Ovanese Baryan, who said: 

“Only a man who has no conscience can 
justify the crimes of the Vlasovites and write 
about the mercy of the Hitlerites. What mercy, 
he asked, was it that in Oswiecim alone the 
fascists tortured four and a half million people 
whom they put to death. What mercy is this 
when gloves and lampshades were made of 
skin of people killed in the gas chambers?” 
The scientist continued: “I took part in the in- 
vestigation of the crimes of the fascists in 
Oswiecim and Buchenwald and it is hard for 
me to imagine how low one can fall to be 
able to speak about the mercy of the Hitlerite 
hangmen.” 


The feeling was general that Solzhenitsyn 
had proven himself to be an alien enemy with- 
in the gates. It became imperative to register 
that reality by the action taken. As an Ameri- 
can who seeks friendship between our two 
lands, I feel the decree by the Supreme Soviet 
is well justified. 


I think of painful moments in my own land, 
the episode of the Erza Pound treason. This 
American poet went over to black-shirted 
fascism in Italy, denounced his country and 
clamorously propagandized for an axis victory 
over his own people. He put Hitler’s anti-Se- 
mitism inlo verse and proclaimed his partisan- 
ship for the moral code of Mussolini. That 
Pound escaped a traitor’s fate was due only 
to the nature of American society where many 
find nothing so reprehensible about fascism. 
Yet Pound was committed to an insane asylum 
from 1945 to 1958, and then “was allowed to 
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return” to Italy, which he loved best when it 
was the partner of Nazi Germany. 

To continue the American analogy: Pound 
committed treason to his country, as citizen, 
and as-writer, he betrayed the democratic ethic 
that was the glory of so many in our world 
of letters. 

Like Pound, it is obvious that Solzhenitsyn, 
traitor as citizen, as writer betrayed the pro- 
found humanism of Russian literature that has 
long been a glory of the world’s creativity. It 
has quickened the mind and touched the heart 
of generations. It has always been in the fore 
of the struggle against oppression, for social 
justice. 

I find him as false as a writer as he has 
proven himself to be as man. He labours to 
convey an image of the Soviet Union as a 
wasteland of terror. I happened to have travel- 
led through this land a dozen times and lived 
here for considerable lengths of time. I find 
Lenin’s dream is in realization. I encounter a 
noble people, a radiant young generation eager 
to master the challenge of science and techno- 
logy—not as technocrats but in order to har- 
ness the lightning and advance their system 
into the glory of communism, and, simultane- 
ously, for a world of friendship and enduring 
world peace. 

I visited great cities rising where once there 
were deserts and I see electric trains where 
yesterday the camel made tracks in the sand. 
I see throbbing cities rising in the permafrost. 
I have travelled to the great metropoles risen 
from the ruins of Leningrad, Kiev, Stalingrad 
and entered palaces where once there were 
hovels. I have talked to the workingmen and 
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the farmers and felt their pride in creation, 
and came to know their love for their Party 
and their Government. These men and women 
are builders, lovers of their homeland—and 
where matters went awry at one time, it was 
they, their Party, who isolated the error and 
corrected it. And these patriots are simultane- 
ously friends of all humanity. 

All humanity... I have been to four wars 
in this century of frightful wars—Spain against 
Franco, World War II against fascism, Cuba 
against the mercenaries, Vietnam against the 
B52. flying crematoria. Wherever 1 went I 
found evidence of the Soviet support for free- 
dom and independence, selflessly supplying the 
means of defence to people in the sacred battle 
for freedom and independence. Everywhere I 
went I saw with my own eyes the Soviet’s 
allegiance to the Marxist tenet of international 
solidarity. 

But I found no description of that epic of 
creation in the pages of Solzhenitsyn, and, 
like millions in the world, I cannot accept him 
as a speaker of truth. This is no seer, this is 
a false prophet. Literature has encountered his 
like before—the writer who sold his soul. The 
thirty pieces of silver have grown these days 
of compound interest to a million dollars in 
the silent vaults of Switzerland. 

Solzhenitsyn has gone where he belongs, to 
the company of those who would harm the 
land of the Soviets. It is a dwindling company. 
Ile will wander among them for a time, and 
they will give him the glad-hand so long as 
they feel he is of use to them. Chile would 
welcome him today, as would Thieu’s keepers 
of the tiger-cages. But the day will inevitably 
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come when they will abandon him to become 
a living ghost, a being who has suffered the 
worst fate of all—a civic death. 

Joseph NORTH, 


ap American publicist 
(APN) 


The Man Who Refused 


to Translate Solzhenitsyn 


The name of Hans-Jochim Schlegel is well 
known among scholars of literature and trans- 
lators in West Germany. Despite his young 
age—he is 31—Schlegel has the reputation of 
a distinguished Slavonic philologist in the FRG. 

Among the younger generation of West Ger- 
man translators of fiction literature from the 
Russian Schlegel is regarded as one of the most 
reliable translators who guarantees quality. He 
is rather often commissioned to do translations 
for large publishing houses. However, he ac- 
cepts far from all orders, and this is not ne- 
cessarily due to a time shortage. 

Recently Herr Woerner, editor of the Munich 
Scherz Publishers, suggested that Schlegel 
translate “another text by Solzhenitsyn so far 
unknown in the West,” which the publishing 
house “proposed to put out after The Gulag 
Archipelago.” 

Schlegel expressed his doubts as to whether 
this veniure should be undertaken, observing 
that the campaign set off by Solzhenitsyn’s 
latest book was playing into the hands of the 
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opponents of international detente, which 
Schlegel strongly felt was essential. 

“If we do not do this, others will,” the editor 
replicd. “We are guided by purely business 
considerations and cannol reject such a profit- 
able proposition.” 

“T see it in a different way, Herr Woerner. 
What do you think, for example, about the 
support of Solzhenitsyn and other Soviet dissi- 
dents for the Chilean junta and other reactio- 
naries?” 

“Chile is a long way off,” Woerner dismissed 
the question. “Anyway, it is not for political 
debate that I invited you here. Herr Schlegel, 
you are a famous translator from the Russian. 
I offer you a profitable contract: you will be 
well paid for the job. Money does not matter 
here, as long as you do it fast: it is urgent. If 
you agree I ask you to keep the whole thing 
a secret.” 

“And suppose I do not agree?” 

“Then I will have to go to the translators’ 
pool at the Liberty radio station. They will not 
be quite up to the mark, but they'll agree all 
right. I hope though that you will keep it a 
secret in any case.” 

However, Hans-Jochim Schlegel neither ac- 
cepted the “profitable contract,” nor kept mum 
about it. He thought it his duty to make public 
this ungainly scheme. 

When I asked Schlegel what had led him 
to turn down the offer from the Scherz Publish- 
ers, the young philologist said: 

“IT am firmly convinced that the current anti- 
Soviet campaign around Solzhenitsyn poses a 
serious threat to the easing of tension. The 
publication of Solzhenitsyn’s new book can only 
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play into the hands of those who want to re- 
vive the infamous times of the cold war. At 
the same lime the instigators of this campaign 
try to divert the attention of the public in West 
Germany from the activities of reactionaries at 
home, from our economic difficulties caused 
by selfish monopoly policies, and from the 
struggle against the atrocities of the fascist 
junta in Chile. This is why I thought it was 
my civic duty to inform our public of this in- 
cident which shows that unprincipled money- 
making and reactionary political gambles are 
two sides of one coin.” 

“In putting out Solzhenitsyn’s works, the 
Scherz Publishers,’ Schlegel went on to say, 
“are guided. not by literary, not even commer- 
cial, but by entirely political considerations. 
They reduce themselves to the position of a 
political instrument of international reaction, 
which is what ex-writer Solzhenitsyn is today. 
It is not for nothing that editor Woerner told 
me that ‘money did not matter’ and offered 
an unusually high fee. One should remember 
that normally translators’ literary work pays 
little here.” 

“The lofty mission of a translator of fiction 
literature. in my view,” concluded Schlegel, “‘is 
to contribute to a better understanding among 
nations. As a translator from the Russian, I seek 
to acquaint our people with those works of 
Soviet literature which play a truly important 
part in the life of the country and help to 
overcome here mistrust and prejudices with 
regard to the USSR. What Solzhenitsyn is writ- 
ing today gives us no idea of how Soviet people 
live and what they think. However, we should 
know this if we want to understand each other 
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and to banish war forever as an instrument of 
world politics. 
N. PORTUGALOV, 


APN own correspondent 
Bonn 


Detente Is Not the Field 
for Sabotage 


Observing the course of anti-Soviet and anti- 
communist campaigns inspired in the West, one 
involuntarily notes the synchronization of their 
culmination moments with certain stages in in- 
ternational politics. Proceeding from that, it 
was not difficult to foresee that on the day 
of Solzhenitsyn’s expulsion from the USSR the 
button marked “European conference” would 
be pressed on the control panel of ideological 
sabotage. And indeed propagandists of an anti- 
Soviet sort are already hastening to produce 
obligingly over radio and in the press a portion 
of hypocritical complaints about the “negative 
effect of the Soviet action” on the course of 
the Geneva talks on security and co-operation 
in Europe. 

The irritation of men who have made anti- 
Sovietism their profession is understandable. 
They have lost a “support basis” in the Soviet 
Union. The Solzhenitsyn business became poli- 
tically little profitable in their eyes the moment 
his expulsion came, together with the end of 
the “black channel” of “psychological war” 
constructed with a view to having a constant 
flow of pseudo-evidence from a pseudo-Soviet 
source in Moscow. 
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But this is also the moment when sincere 
champions of detente and co-operation, above 
all in Western Europe, are entitled to ask: isn’t 
this the limit to the manipulation of public opi- 
nion in the interest of an incurable mania? 

Suffering from the malady of anti-Sovietism 
and anti-socialism, politicians and propagand- 
ists do not want to part with their “weak- 
ness’—their obsession of dictating to other 
peoples changes in the social system, in the 
way of life. But it is not enough to tell the 
“doctor”—heal thyself! The time has come to 
pay the closest attention to the damage thus 
being done to the cause of co-operation between 
European peoples, to all that has been achieved 
along that path. 

Of course, one cannot ignore the circum- 
stance that among the people in the West who 
have allowed themselves to be carried away by 
emotions of “protest” or “sympathy” concern- 
ing the so-called “problem of dissidents in the 
USSR” there are quite a number of those who 
sincerely believe that they are guided by their 
own ideals and convictions and are not in- 
voluntary tools of political manipulators. This 
happens, because the present-day controllers of 
mass communications in the capitalist world, 
thanks to their overwhelming monopoly, ma- 
nage very deftly to mask the line between in- 
formation and misinformation, between ideo- 
logical struggle and “psychological warfare.” 
A large section of people is being made to be- 
lieve that they are well informed about the 
internal affairs of the Soviet Union or any 
other socialist country. Actually, however, they 
are compelled to make do with the dose of 
“information” meted out to them dealing ex- 
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clusively with objects or subjects torn out of 
the context of life in one or another socialist 
country. This is done to ensure that a pheno- 
menon estranged or discarded, irrevocably pas- 
sed or alien, appears in the form of something 
“typical.” 

The method of estrangement has long been 
taken up by practical workers of “psychological 
warfare.” In many Western manuals on pro- 
paganda, especially in that by the American 
M. Choukas, it is noted that one of the main 
instruments in the arsenal of “psychological 
warfare” is an ability to bring about the 
estrangement of individuals and whole groups 
in the enemy camp—estrangement from social 
and group norms and_ values, estrangement 
from the habitual social milieu. Estrangement 
and then isolation with the aim of demorali- 
zation. 

But this, it should be noted, was earlier con- 
sidered applicable only to emergency situations, 
to war in the literal sense of the word. The 
present sponsors of “psychological warfare” 
are not at all troubled by the question of ac- 
ceptable forms in which ideological struggle fits 
within the framework of peaceful co-existence. 
Within the framework of their obsession with 
a “crusade against socialism” all means are 
proclaimed fair, including the estrangement of 
a personality or a group of people in another 
country and their cultivation as a source of 
“dissident information,” or to put it in plainer 
terms, misinformation. 

The Western mass press consumer can check 
this himself. What does he know about, say, 
the everyday life of millions of Soviet people 
over vast expanses, at imagination-staggering 
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construction sites, factories and research insti- 
tutes? Nothing. It is a terra incognita. Perhaps, 
if we are to talk about - scientific institutes, 
there is some idea of a certain physicist X, 
who, achieving nothing in science, revealed 
himself before a group of Western correspon- 
dents in Moscow as a “dissident” and got an 
invitation to a leclure tour abroad. 

What does the rank and file person in the 
West know about hundreds of Soviet writers 
whose novels, stories and plays bring out be- 
fore millions of readers the problems of life, 
work, morals and ethics of today and tomor- 
row? Nothing or almost nothing. The Soviet 
literature of a hundred nationalities is fully 
concealed from him with the curtain of the 
Western “free press.” If there were no Solzhe- 
nitsyn, he would have to be invented. 

Such is the real state of things with ex- 
changes and freedom of information. Misinfor- 
mation versus information. “Psychological war- 
fare” against genuine exchange of humanitarian 
values. 

The interests of detente must correspond to 
the human rights. But who has given the right 
to Western inspirers of anti-Sovietism to op- 
pose the cause of detente to the sovereign right 
of a whole people — the 250-million-strong 
people of the USSR—the right to be the master 
of their present and their future? Imposture 
always verged on dangerous presumption. 

It can be safely supposed that the responsible 
political and public leaders of West European 
countries overwhelmingly regard what has been 
achieved in detente as political capital whose 
loss would be an_ inconceivable squandering 
from the point of view of interests of indivi- 
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dual peoples and governments, of Europe as a 
whole. Detente is a great field of activity for 
the sake of a future lasting peace. And it would 
be all the more inconceivable to leave it at 
the mercy of professional advocates of anti- 
communism, venturesome admirers of “psycho- 
logical warfare.” The time has come to look 
about and see: where is the line between an 
ideological dispute and psychological warfare, 
has it not been crossed by those who ought not 
to do that? Detente is not the field for ideolo- 
gical sabotage. 

The language of good will, chosen for talks 
between representatives of 35 states, must help 
them come to agreement regarding the norms 
of intercourse on our continent, based on equi- 
valent respect for the laws and customs of 
every country and expressing their common 
will for a lasting peace and co-operation. 


Spartak BEGLOV, 
APN political correspondent 


Citizenship of the USSR 


Readers in a number of foreign countries 
have of late asked about citizenship of the 
USSR and who can be deprived of it and for 
what. These questions are answered by 
M. P. Malyarov, First Deputy Procurator Gene- 
ral of the USSR. 

The Soviet state has the Law on Citizenship 
of the USSR. Adopted on August 19, 1938 by 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, the Law de- 
fines who is the citizen of the USSR, the pro- 
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cedure for accepling citizenship, withdrawing 
from and changing it and also stipulates the 
possibility of depriving of citizenship of the 
USSR. Article | of the Law reads that single 
Union citizenship is established for the citizens 
of the USSR. A citizen of any Union republic 
is simultaneously a citizen of the USSR. 

The concept citizenship is connected with 
the rights and duties of citizens with respect 
to society and the state. The basic rights and 
duties of citizens are recorded in the Funda- 
mental Law of our country—the Constitution 
of the USSR. As is known, the Constitution of 
the Soviet state guarantees for its citizens the 
right to work, rest and leisure, maintenance in 
old age, education and a number of other 
rights, such as freedom of speech, of the press, 
of assembly, meetings, street processions and 
demonstrations. The citizens of the USSR are 
thus granted broad democratic rights and free- 
doms ensuring their active participation in eco- 
nomic, political and social life. 

At the same time the Constitution of the 
USSR imposes on the citizens definite duties 
with regard to society and the state. Thus, Ar- 
ticle 130 of the Constitution says that it is the 
duty of every citizen of the USSR to abide by 
the Constitution of the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics, to observe the laws, to maintain 
labour discipline, honestly to perform public 
duties, and to respect the rules of socialist so- 
ciety. The Constitution also deals with other 
duties of citizens of the USSR. 

To defend the country is the sacred duty of 
every citizen of the USSR. Treason to the 
Motherland—violation of the oath of allegiance, 
desertion to the enemy, impairing the military 
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power of the state—is punishable with all the 
severity of the Soviet law as the most heinous 
of crimes. 

The broad democratic rights and freedoms 
granted to the citizens can in no way be used 
to the detriment of the interests of the Soviet 
state, the cause of peace and socialism. Pro- 
paganda of war, racial and national strife, agi- 
tation and propaganda in order to undermine 
or weaken the Soviet state and also the spread- 
ing of slanderous fabrications discrediting the 
Soviet social and state system are recognized 
by law as a grave crime before the state, and 
persons guilty of that are punishable as cri- 
minal offenders. 

What are the conditions under which a ci- 
tizen of the USSR can be deprived of his citi- 
zenship? 

Before answering that question, I should like 
briefly to dwell on the history of the question 
of deprivation of USSR citizenship. The funda- 
mental principles of criminal legislation of the 
Union of SSR and Union republics, adopted on 
October 31, 1924, said that deprivation of citi- 
zenship is a measure of social defence (ar- 
ticle 13). In other words, it was a kind of penal 
punishment. Persons’ guilty of doing to the 
state any harm connected with counter-revolu- 
tionary actions, could, by decision of a court, 
be sentenced to deprivation of citizenship and 
expulsion from the Soviet Union. 

With the triumph of socialist relations, the 
continued development and consolidation of 
the Soviet state, with the growth of the moral 
and political unity of the Soviet people, the 
facts of anti-Soviet activities became extremely 
rare, and this kind of punishment has _ prac- 
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tically lost its importance. That was why the 
fundamentals of criminal legislation of the 
Union of SSR and Union republics, adopted by 
the USSR Supreme Soviet in December 1958, 
do not provide for such a kind of punishment. 
Does it mean, however, that a person commit- 
ting actions to the detriment of the interests 
of the Soviet state cannot be deprived of citizen- 
ship? No, it does not. Article 7 of the 
Law on Citizenship of the USSR reads: “Depri- 
vation of citizenship of the USSR may take 
place by virtue of a decree of the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, specially 
taken in every case.” The meaning of the law 
suggests that deprivation of citizenship is an 
extraordinary, exceptional measure, directed 
against persons unworthy of bearing the great 
title of Soviet citizen. It was this standard of 
law that was applied to Solzhenitsyn. 

For a number of years in his so-called writ- 
ings Solzhenitsyn has been reviling the Soviet 
system, slandering Soviet people and the Soviet 
Army, discrediting the achievements scored in 
battles and work by the Soviet people. He was 
publishing his concoctions abroad, and they 
were made wide use of by different anti-Soviet 
organizations like NTS, Free Europe and Li- 
berty radio and others. The same materials 
were widely drawn upon by reactionary circles 
in some states with a view to foiling the efforts 
of the Soviet state aimed at relaxation of in- 
ternational tension, with a view to bringing 
back the “cold war.” Thereby Solzhenitsyn was 
causing direct damage to our Motherland. 

Solzhenitsyn was repeatedly warned about 
the impermissibility of his anti-state actions. 
But far from heeding these warnings, he abused 
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the tolerance shown to him, parading his anti- 
Soviet activities and on every new occasion 
came out more maliciously and provocatively 
against any measures of the Party and the 
state, distorting in his writings and statements 
the life of Soviet society. 

Solzhenitsyn’s hatred of the Soviet state and 
its people who defeated fascism and who are 
working for peace, found especial expression 
in the malicious lampoon The Gulag Archipe- 
lago, which was issued in a number of publish- 
ing houses in capitalist countries. 

Solzhenitsyn's hatred of everything Soviet 
has met with angry condemnation not only in 
our country, but also among the progressive 
circles abroad. 

The Soviet state and the public of our coun- 
try could no longer endure’ that conduct of 
Solzhenitsyn. 

The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR, by its decree, for systematic performance 
of actions incompatible with USSR citizenship 
and detrimental to the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, deprived Solzhenitsyn of citizenship 
of the USSR and expelled him from the Soviet 
Union. 

I should like to point out that this is nol 
the first instance of applying such a measure 
in relation to persons discrediting the great 
title of citizen of the USSR. Thus, for example, 
in 1966, for actions disgracing the title of So- 
viet citizen, the not unknown Tarsis was de- 
prived of citizenship, which fact was reported 
in the press. 

Incidentally, deprivation of citizenship as a 
standard of law exists in a number of foreign 
countries. In France, for instance, a person 
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can be deprived of citizenship for actions di- 
rected against the security of the state and 
the constitutional principles. In the Hungarian 
People’s Republic there is such a standard as 
deprivation of citizenship. 

Soviet people pride themselves on the greal 
title of citizen of the USSR, and in Soviet so- 
ciety there is not, nor will be, any room for 
slanderers of the Solzhenitsyn sort who betray- 


ed their Motherland. 
(APN) 
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